





















An Announcement 


01? INTEREST TO ATE STUDENTS, 
PAST, PRESENT AND PUTUKE, OF 

WESSEX UNIVERSITY 


G. C. Bateman, f.b.oa 

— Consulting Optician —• 

Has Branches in all the chief towns of Wessex, where a 
Qualified Consultant is daily in attendance for : 

Eye Examination, the supply of Eyewear for all occasions, 
and repairs to frames and lenses. 

Eye strain causes Nerve strain. Do not endanger your health 
or career by neglecting your Vision. Make a point of 
calling at one of the following addresses :—• 


BASINGSTOKE, 

33, Winchester Street, 

. . Tel.: 327. 

BOSCOMBE, 

539, Christchurch Road. 

Tel.: 1421. 

BOURNEMOUTH, 

95, Old Christchurch Road, 
Tel.: 4420. 

lA, The Arcade, Westboume, 
Tel.: 4439. 

GOSPORT, 

107, High Street, 

. . . Tel.: 8244. 

NEWPORT, I. of W., 

120, High Street, 

Tel.: 177. 

PORTSMOUTH, 

35, London Road, 

Tel.: 2567. 


PORTSMOUTH, 

145, Commercial Road, 

Tel.: 6722. 

RYDE, I. of W-, 

177, High Street, 

Tel.: 259. 

SALISBURY, 

10, Bridge Street, 

Tel.: 585. 

SHANKLIN, I. of W., 

46, High Street, 

Tel.: 211. 

SOUTHAMPTON, 

27, Victoria Rd., Woolston, 
Tel.: 88310. 

SOUTHSEA, 

52, Osborne Road, 

Tel.: 6439. 

WEYMOUTH, 

66, St. Mary Street, 

Tel.: 914. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE OPTICIAN 

















HENDYS= 

— FOR FORDS 

Established over 26 years 

8 H P 

POPULAR MODEL 

- £|,5 

10 H.P. 

DE LUXE 

from £135 

FULL RANGE of FORD Models in STOCK 

Arrange a Demonstration 

WORKS Empress Road and Palmerston Road 
GARAGE Sussex Road, Above Bar 


PERCY HENDY LTD. 

MAIN DEALERS 

POUND TREE ROAD, ABOVE BAR 

SOUTHAMPTON 

- PHONE 5721/2 -- 
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HOPE S Made 

the WINDOWS 

for the 

NEW LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON 

Gutteridge & Gutteridge, Architects 


i 


W. A. Fussell, f.i.b.d. 

Silver Medallist 

153 Above Bar 

Builders, Decorators 
Plumbers, Sanitary Work 

Specialist in High Class Decorations, Plumbing and Heating. 
Branches also at:— 

10, Poole Road, Bournemouth. 24, Sydney Street, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

Distance no Object, Motor Transport. 

W. A. FusseeLs extensive connection in London, Southern 
Counties, and New Forest District is a guarantee of good 
workmanship, materials and low prices. 

Telephone : Southampton 3438. Bournemouth 394. London, Flaxman 6871. 

















NEW LIBRARY HEATED BY 
INVISIBLE FLOOR CEILING 

PANELS 

Installed by 

G R HADEN SmSS 

Specialists in 

Invisible Panel Heating 
Hot Water and Steam Heating 
Hot and Cold Water Supplies 
Oil Firing and Kitchen Equipment 

Established 1816 
Head Office : Eondon 

Branches : 

Manchester, Trowbridge, Glasgow, 

Dublin, Eiverpool, Eastbourne, 

Brighton, Torquay, Eincoln. 

Local Office : 

Avon Works, Avon Road, Bournemouth. 

’Phone : Boscombe 512. 
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THE PRINCE OF WAIVES 

LEWIS 

Established hi the reign of George III. 

19 St. James’s Street, London, S.W. I 

Telephone : Whitehall 3787 Telegrams : Intimidad, Piccy, London 


CIGAR IMPORTER 

and Manufacturer of the famous 

ORCILLA CIGARETTES 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. 


ROBERT 



TO EXPERIENCE THE DELICATE FLAVOUR AND AROMA OF AN 
ORCILLA IS TO ENJOY AN EXQUISITE PLEASURE. TO OFFER 
THIS EXPERIENCE TO A FRIEND IS TO PAY A TRIBUTE TO HIS 
DISCRIMINATING TASTE. - 



Every Cigarette rolled 
by hand 


Perfect purity 
guaranteed 


LARGE SIZE— 

15/6 per 100 

MEDIUM SIZE- 

14/- per 100 


FOR THE 

PIPE 
LOVE R 


ORCILLA SMOKING MIXTURE 

in Jib. tin Jib. tin lib. tin 

6/2 12/3 24/6 


Orders by post promptly executed 


Catalogue and Samples on application 
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Hants & Dorset Motor Services Ltd. 

(In Association with the Southern Railway). 


LUXURY ROAD TRAVEL 


■ OMNIBUS SERVICES. 

The above Company operates an extensive system of omnibus services 
throughout a large area in the Counties of Hampshire and Dorsetshire, and 
whilst these services have now become indispensible to a vast number of regular 
travellers in connection with business pursuits, etc., many naturally beautiful 
and historically interesting places are brought within easy reach of people 
staying at Southampton, Bournemouth, Eymington, Winchester, Fareham, 
etc. ; from which points the principal services radiate. 

For example, quite inexpensive and charming outings may be taken to 
parts of the New Forest from the points mentioned above, full particulars of 
which are contained in the Company’s Official Time Table (with Route Map) 
price Id. These Time Tables are obtainable from Conductors, Offices and 
Agencies of the Company. 

H CHAR-A-BANC TOURS AND EXCURSIONS. 

As a result of arrangements which have recently been made, the Company 
now run an excellent group of Tours from BOURNEMOUTH, the itineraries 
of which include the finest riverside, coastal and inland resorts in Hampshire, 
Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Somersetshire, Gloucester, Oxford, Surrey, Sussex, etc. 

In addition a number of most enjoyable Six and Ten-Day Circular Tours 
in England, Scotland and Wales are available at comparatively low cost. Only 
first-class Hotels, Coaches and Drivers are reserved for these long-distance 
Tours, bookings for which should be made early in the year. 


Registered Office : The Royal Mews, Norwich Avenue, Bournemouth. 
Tel. : 2264. 

Tours Department : The Pavilion Garage, 8, Bath Road, Bournemouth. 
Tel. : 6333. 

W. W. Graham, Director and General Manager. 
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^P T0N ’ S S AF£ S/ . 

SPECIALITIES: 

Certified & Grade A T.T. Milk 
Cream — Butter — Eggs 






PASTEURIZED by Modern British Plant, Automatically Measured, 
and Filled into Sterile Bottles. 

RICHEST IN CREAM. Special Terms to Hospitals, Institutions, 
Hotels, etc, Shipping Supplied. 



Model Dairies 

Ltd. 


Branches : 

24 Oxford Street, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

Telephone 4858. 


Branches : 

375 Bitterne Road, 
BITTERNE. 

Telephone 4883. 


29 Princes Street, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

Telephone 393211. 


8 High Street, 
SHIRLEY. 

Telephone 71546. 


112 Commercial 
TOTTON. 


7 Weymouth Tee., 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

Telephone 2228. 


E. Harrison’s 

STANLEY G. HARRISON, 

Managing Director. 


Head Office: 10-14 YAUDREY STREET, SHIRLEY, 
SOUTHAMPTON Tel. 71046/7 


CRAWLEY DAIRIES, Telephone Sparsholt 69 

CERTIFIED & GRADE A T.T. FARM 


l/L SUPPORT PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

^/«uv co^ V 


<$> 
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A. FLOWERS & Co., Ltd. 

DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
FUEL MERCHANTS 

SOUTHAMPTON DEPOTS 

28, LANGHORN RD„ SWAYTHLING 
126, MACNAGHTEN ROAD, 

BITTERNE PARK 
31, ALBANY ROAD, 

FREEMANTLE 



Head Office 
PORTSMOUTH 
EST. : 1850 


A ESO AT 

WINCHESTER 
ALTON, BENTLEY, 
BORDON, EASTLEIGH 
FAREHAM, LEE-on-SOLENT 
WATERLOOVILLE- 

TRUCKLOADS TO ANY STATION 

Your Orders and Enquiries will be appreciated 
-and receive our careful attention. 



E L E C T R O L U X 

Coaled RE F RIG E RATOR 

H. JEFFERSON, 9, Richmond Hill, Bournemouth. Tel. 3682. 

Branches : Dorchester, Yeovil, Salisbury. 


“The most remarkable refrigerator in the 
world,”sumsupthe newAIR-COOLED Electro¬ 
lux MOTORLESS Refrigerator LJK. It is remark¬ 
able for its simplicity (there is no mechanism), 
and its storage capacity of 4 cub. ft., as well as 
the many refinements it possesses. 

The Electrolux LJK operates by GAS, ELEC¬ 
TRICITY,or PARAFFIN in uttersilence.and is 
delivered to you for £1 down and easyterms.or 
39 gns. Cash. 

Other air-cooled models-the LDA and LDB are 
available for 10/- and £\ down respectively and 
easy terms. 
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BOOKS—SCIENTIFIC and TECHNICAL 

Students’ Scientific and Technical Textbooks, English and Foreign, supplied 
from stock, or obtained promptly to order. 

Books advertised or reviewed in this Journal supplied as quickly as possible. 

LENDING LIBRARY—Scientific and Technical 

Annual Subscription from One Guinea. Detailed prospectus free on request. 

H. K. LEWIS & CO. LTD., 

136 Gower Street, LONDON, W.C.I 

— GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. ■ 

WORK AND WEALTH IN A 
_—MODERN PORT ====== 

An Economic Survey of Southampton 

By P. FORD. With Maps 10/6. “There is definitely a place for 
economic surveys of this kind .... is a scientific and therefore a valuable 
analysis of the poverty of Southampton .... Dr. Ford’s book is excellent 
both in its substance and as an example of method.” Listener. 


BROCKENHURST 

In the Heart of the New Forest 

BALMER LAWN 
HOTEL 

Thoroughly up-to-date with every 
modern convenience. Central Heat¬ 
ing, and Running Hot and Cold 
Water in all bedrooms 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

: : TERMS MODERATE : : 
niniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Telephone : Brockenliurst 136 
Telegrams : Tally Ho, Brockenliurst 

iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Lady Honywood, Managing Director 


All Books for study or leisure as 
well as Stationery and Sundries 
for private and scholastic use can 
be obtained through 

THE COLLEGE 
BOOKSHOP 

Ctudents and all booklovers are 
^ invited to visit the Bookshop 
at the address below. 

BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS 

GOOD STATIONERY. LATEST 
NEWSPAPERS & MAGAZINES. 
NEWSPAPERS DELIVERED 
DAILY OR POSTED TO ANY 
ADDRESS IN THE WORLD 

W. H. SMITH & SON 

Newsagents : Booksellers 
Librarians : Stationers 

94 ABOVE BAR 
SOUTHAMPTON 

Tel. : Southampton 3632 
Head Office: 

W. H. SMITH & SON, I/TD. 

Strand House, London, W.C.2. 
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AT SOUTHAMPTON 
The 

SOUTH WESTERN 

Hotel 

WHERE THE STANDARD IS PERFECTION 

Telephone: Southampton 5031 Telegrams: Welcome, Southampton 


THE SOUTHERN HOUSE FOR CARS 

TELEPHONE : 74081-2 

WE CAN OFFER NO FINER MOTORING SERVICE THAN A GUARANTEE 
OF SATISFACTION AND PLEASURE IN EVERY TRANSACTION. 



P O RTS W O O D 


LIMITED 


SOUTHAMPTON 



WE 
ARE 
STOCKISTS 


INVESTMENT 

IN GARDEN ENJOYMENT 

THAT COSTS YOU LITTLE MORE 
THAN A PUSH MOWER 


| Ask for FREE demonstration. \ 

Also 

GARDEN TOOLS 

& 

FURNISHINGS 

of every description 


Wm. DIBBEN & SONS 

LTD. 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Winchester 


Eastleigh 


































































Southampton Gas Co. No. 194 


The way to assure Success 


READ, MARK and LEARN 

what GAS can do 

The cheapest and most economical Fuel 
for Cooking, Lighting and Heating 



52, ABOVE BAR 
SOUTHAMPTON 


Appointed Agents for 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
COLOURS BLAZERS, 
TIES and WRAPS, etc. 

■ 

RECOGNISED CENTRE FOR THE 
FINEST “NEW TAILORING” 
SUITS - FLANNELS - TWEEDS 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


LIMITED. 


FOUNDED 



1710 


The Oldest Insurance Office in the World. 

ALL PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED. 

WESSEX BRANCH : 

Sun Buildings, Ogle Road, SOUTHAMPTON. 

R. G. W. MARTIN, Branch Manager. 

Sub-Branches: 124, Old Christchurch Road, BOURNEMOUTH. 

14, Landport Terrace, PORTSMOUTH. 
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St. ANNE’S 

S ECO N DA R Y 

SCHOOL 

Under the direction of the 
Sisters of the Holy Union 
of the Sacred Hearts. 

ROCKSTONE PLACE 
SOUTHAMPTON 

GIRLS ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE 
UNIVERSITIES AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 

All general subjects taught, including Art, Vocal Music, Instrumental 
Music, Physical Culture, etc. Limited Number of Boarders taken. 

For full particulars write THE PRINCIPAL 
Tel. : Southampton 2678 


Best Quality Beef, Mutton 
Lamb, Veal and Pork 

JOCK PAYNE 

Family Butcher and Contractor 

72 BEVOIS VALLEY 
SOUTHAMPTON 

Telephone 2470 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

SOUTHAMPTON. 


RESIDENTIAL University Institution. 

Inclusive fee for tuition and residence £95—110. 

There are three Halls of Residence, organised 
on Collegiate lines, accommodating 335 students. 

The College is organised in Faculties of Arts, 
Pure Science, Engineering, Education. Economics 
and Commerce, and in Departments of Laws and 
Music. Special facilities for Research are provided 
in each Faculty. 

The Degrees awarded to students of the 
College are those of the University of London. 

A Calendar of the College may be obtained 
free on application to the Registrar. 
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THE 


a TELEPHONE 4907 

PremierePolishC°iL“: 


H. Stevens 

ALSTONE WORKS 

CHELTENHAM 


<S£ CO. LTD. 

Manufacturers and Direct Suppliers of 


BUILDERS & 

CONTRACTORS 

Antiseptic Paste and Semi-Eiquid 



Floor Dressings ; Powdered Clean- 


MILLBANK WORKS 

ser; Furniture Cream ; Boot, 

Brass and Plate Polishes, etc. 


SOUTHAMPTON 

■—-Also ■—• 



Plouseliold, Laundry and Toilet 


CONTRACTORS FOR MANY OF 

Soaps and every article used for 
cleaning and polishing 


THE CHIEF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

The Principal Suppliers in the Country 
to the Public and Preparatory Schools, 
Colleges, Institutions, etc. 


IN THE TOWN AND DISTRICT 
DURING THE LAST 50 YEARS. 

CAREFUL AND PERSONAL 

Enquiries solicited. Free range of 


ATTENTION TO ALTERA- 

samples always available. 


TIONS AND REPAIR WORK. 
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PITMAN S BOOKS 

EVERYDAY ENGLISH FOR 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 

By Simeon Potter, M.A., Ph.D. The up-to-date 
and practical nature of this book, now in its 
Third Edition, is admirably suited to the needs 
of students of English who have already mastered 
the elements of the language. 183pp. 2/6. 

ENGLISH VERSE FOR 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 

By Simeon Potter, M.A., Ph.D. This volume 
contains eighty graded poems, carefully chosen 
for their suitability for memorizing. These 
poems enable the student to get a real feeling for 
the English language and the life behind it. 
80pp. 1/6. 

ENGLISH VOCABULARY FOR 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 

By Simeon Potter, M.A., Ph.D. A vocabulary 
specially prepared for students and teachers 
using this series of books. It contains the ex¬ 
pressions which are required for technical, 
commercial, and ordinary social intercourses. 
200pp. 2/6. 

AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 

By Simeon Potter, M.A., Ph.D. A clear and 
simple exposition of the grammar of living 
English for foreign students. It is suitable for 
casual reference in the reading of English texts 
and for the systematic study of English grammar. 
72pp. 2/-. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND 
TARIFFS 

By R. A. Hodgson, B.Com. “ This book can be 
recommended to both the beginners of the study of 
Economics and to the general reader . . . The 
arrangement is good, the exposition lucid . . . 
Mr. Hodgson can be congratulated on producing 
an up-to-date volume which gives all revelant facts 
with complete impartiality, in readable form .”— 
Economic Journal. 208pp. 6/- net. 

A SURVEY OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

By J. F. Rees. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 338pp. 
7/6 net. 

MAIN CURRENTS OF SOCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL CHANGE 
SINCE 1870 

By T. G. Williams. M.A., F.R.Hist.S. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 320pp. 5/-. 

INTERNATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION 

By R. York Hedges, EE-D., Barrister-at-Eaw. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 212pp. 10/6. net. 

AN OUTLINE OF BRITISH 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 

By H. R. Exelby, M.A., Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
216pp, with maps and illustrations. 3/-. 

PITMAN 

Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 






ORDNANCE 

MAPS of WESSEX 

For Motoring, Cycling and 
Walking “Quarter Inch,” “Half 
Inch” and “ One inch” maps are 
indispensable. Ask your Bookseller 
to show you the local sheets. 

For Scientific and Educational 
use. Plans on the scales of 25 inches 
and 6 inches to 1 mile are available. 

For Archaeologists. Map of 

Neolithic Wessex” with 15 pages of 
letterpress; and “Celtic Earthworks 
of Salisbury Plain.” 

Forfull particulars of all Ordnance 
Survey publications write (mention¬ 
ing this announcement) to the 

Director General, Ordnance Survey 

SOUTHAMPTON 
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MONDAY, MAY 6th, 1935 
by E. H. Btakbney 

T HE years glide on, now swift now slow, 
And change is lord of human fate ; 
The passing centuries we date 
By battle-chances, deeds that flow 

From peace, by all that rules our lot 
In life’s rich-ordered circumstance : 
Nothing, amid the cosmic dance, 

Abides—save One that changeth not. 

Therefore, when, in the stormy tide 
Of things, there rises—blest, as rare— 
Some rock of strength thro’ ambient air 
T’ward which we lift our eyes in pride, 

Gladness becomes us. Here, to-day, 
Midmost Time’s ever-varying hours, 

All undismayed by alien powers 
The Crown in England yet holds sway, 

Centre of that heart-fealty 

Gathered around a Monarch’s fame. 

What need for trumpets of acclaim, 

When love goes linked with loyalty ? 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 

A T a meeting of the Court of Governors of University College on the 14th May, 
1934, just after the last issue of Wessex was in the hands of the printers, 
Dr. C. G. Montefiore, DD., D.Ifitt., announced his resignation from the office 
of President of the College. Dr. Montefiore was first appointed a member of the 
College Council as a representative of the Board of Education in May, 1907, and after 
the retirement of Sir Alfred Wills as President in November, 1908, he was elected 
Vice-President and Acting President. In 1913 he was elected President and held 
that office until 1934, having been re-elected on three successive occasions. It is 
impossible to over estimate the services of Dr. Montefiore to University College. 
These services have included not only the most generous financial support, but also 
the. most unselfish and untiring personal devotion. Dr. Montefiore has been an 
active President in every sense of the words, constantly attending all committees, 
as well as presiding at Council, but the fulfilment of these official duties represents 
only a small part of what University College owes to Dr. Montefiore. He has taken 
a keen personal interest in every branch of its work and his character and ideals have 
been an inspiration to staff and students alike. No man could have placed before 
a young University institution a more valuable embodiment of English academic 
ideals at their highest. Dr. Montefiore’s gifts to University College cannot be 
measured by material standards. They belong to the world of the spirit, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that his wisdom, his personal ability and his lofty idealism 
have been the chief causes of the successful development of the College up to the 
present time. Dr. Montefiore honoured Wessex by publishing in our first issue of 
June, 1928 an article on "The Idea of a University.” In the present issue it is our 
privilege to print his noble valedictory address to the Summer School held at Univer¬ 
sity College last July. 

***** 

A portrait of Dr. Montefiore is being painted by Sir William Rothenstein, M.A., 
D.Uitt., at the request of a large body of his admirers connected with University 
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College. When it is completed, it will be presented to the College and hung in a. 
suitable position in the buildings. 

***** 

Dr. Montefiore’s successor as President is Major General the Right Honourable' 
Eord Mottistone, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Lord Eieutenant of Hampshire, better known 
perhaps to readers of Wessex as Major General J. B. Seeley. The College is much 
honoured by the acceptance of the Presidency by this distinguished soldier, statesman 
and author, who in his first address to the Court of Governors showed how clearly 
he understood the aims and spirit of University College, which looks forward to a. 
great development under his leadership. Dr. Montefiore has shown his continued, 
interest in the College by accepting the office of Vice-President. 

***** 

By the death of the Duke of Wellington on the 18th June, 1934, the College lost, 
a valuable and devoted friend. His Grace was the first president of the College- 
(1902-1907). He always took a keen interest in its work, and was constant attender 
at meetings of Court till the end of his fife. 

***** 

Eord Forster of Eepe has retired from the office of Vice-President on account of' 
ill-health. He has shown the keen interest that he continues to take in the work 
of the College by giving a generous donation towards the furnishing of the new Eibrary.. 
***** 

The honour of knighthood has been conferred upon Alderman Sir Sidney Kimber,. 
who has been a valuable and energetic member of the College Council for many years. 
At the meeting of the Council held on 25th February the Principal conveyed to him 
the congratulations of University College. 

***** 

On the 6th February, Alderman J. S. Furley of Winchester attained his eightieth 
birthday. A telegram of congratulation was sent to him by the Principal on behalf 
of the Staff, and the Council also took the opportunity of placing on record its. 
recognition of his signal services to the College. 

***** 

The Edward Turner Sims Library is now approaching completion. Two* 
articles on the building by the architect (Lieut. Col. R. F. Gutteridge) and the College- 
Librarian (Miss D. Powell) respectively are appearing in the present issue of Wessex. 
The Library will not only satisfy a very great need in the academic work of the College, 
but it also provides a beautiful and imposing central block of buildings. The Misses. 
Sims have added to their original magnificent benefaction by giving a very generous, 
donation to supply equipment for the Library. 

***** 

More adequate laboratory accommodation for the scientific departments has. 
long been an urgent need of the College. When the University Grants Committee- 
visited the College recently particular stress was laid on the necessity for providing 
a new Physics Laboratory. Now an anonymous donor has generously offered 
£15,000 for this purpose, provided that an additional £5,000 can be raised. An appeal 
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is being made for contributions to a fund for the new Physics Eaboratory and it is 
hoped that the money will soon be available. The projected laboratory is described 
in an article by Professor Menzies published in the present issue of Wessex. 
***** 

The Development Commissioners, after having inspected the work of the Bio¬ 
logical Survey of the River Avon which is being carried out under the control of the 
Department of Zoology of University College, Southampton, have made a grant of 
£200 towards the work. Further financial support is also forthcoming from the 
guarantors, and at a meeting of the riparian owners and others interested in the River 
Avon and its fisheries held at Ringwood under the Chairmanship of Major J. D. Mills, 
M.P., a resolution was passed congratulating Professor Sherrills, the Director of the 
Survey, and Mr. Berry on the work which they had carried out, and expressing 
appreciation of the facilities extended by the Principal and Governing Body of 
University College, Southampton. 

***** 

Mr. E. W. Anderson, Uecturer in Geology at University College since 1928, has 
been appointed to the staff of H.M. Geological Survey of Great Britain. Mr. Anderson 
has done very valuable work at University College, both as a teacher and a research 
worker. He has also taken part in many College activities. He was Officer in 
Charge of the College platoon of the 5/7th Battalion of the Hampshire Regiment, and 
he performed valuable services to the residential life of the College as Warden of 
New Hall, where he succeeded Dr. Eawton in 1931. Mr Anderson is a fine amateur 
artist as well as a geologist, and we owe to him the design for the cover of the present 
issue of Wessex. 

* * * * * 

Dr. Montefiore has added to his many other generous gifts a donation of £250 
“for the best advantage and development of the Engineering Department at Univer¬ 
sity College.” It has been decided to use the gift for installing a wind tunnel, for 
providing the labour necessary for perfecting the installation of the experimental 
engines, and for developing the general apparatus of the department. This gift will 
enable the department to provide the necessary apparatus for the teaching of the 
aeronautic section of the Uondon B.Sc. syllabus. In view of the importance of 
Southampton as a centre of aviation, it is very desirable that the College should play 
its part in the development of the scientific knowledge of this subject. The wind 
tunnel is being constructed in consultation with the National Physical Eaboratory 
at Teddington, and the Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough. 

***** 

While most of the research work being done in the College has as its primary 
aim the advancement of knowledge, the practical importance of much of it is immedi¬ 
ately noticeable. 

In the Department of Mathematics Professor R. C. J. Howland and Mr. R. C. 
Knight have continued their work on the elasticity of plates containing rivets and 
rivet holes. This work forms a part of a larger research which has been in progress 
for some years and in aid of which a grant was made by the Royal Society in 1932. 
During the present session Professor Howland has published a paper in the “Proceed¬ 
ings of the Royal Society” and Mr. Knight has published two, one in the "Quarterly 
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Journal of Mathematics” and one in the “Philosophical Magazine.” A joint communi¬ 
cation was made to the Fourth International Congress for Applied Mechanics at 
Cambridge in July, 1934. 

Work on Aerodynamics is being undertaken by Professor Howland in collabor¬ 
ation with Mr. B. S. Shenstone of the Supermarine Aviation Company. Mr. Shenstone 
has published a paper in the “Journal of the Royal Aeronautical Society,” and a joint 
research on the characteristics of tapered and twisted wings is nearing completion. 

In the physical laboratory investigations are in progress on problems connected 
with the design of wireless valves, photo-cells, and the properties of photographic 
materials, in all of which particular firms are directly interested, and the first-named 
work is being financed by one of them. A post-graduate student left the department 
last session to join the research-staff of the General Electric Company. 

In the chemistry department researches of a bio-chemical nature are being 
carried out in co-operation with local brewers on the characteristics of various yeasts 
in relation to their fermenting power. Considerable headway is being made with 
investigations into the active principles of the aconite family of plants, so important 
from the pharmaceutical point of view. Valuable results are being accumulated in 
a study of the strengths of various acids. Such results are important in connection 
with the control of hydrogen ion concentration, which figures so much in industrial 
operations of a chemical and biological nature. A post-graduate student of the 
department went last session to become assistant chemist to the Agwi Petroleum 
Company, Fawley. 

In the Botany Department Mr. C. G. Johnson, B.Sc. has for some time been 
investigating a serious trouble caused to Rhododendrons by a leaf-sucking insect, 
which is now of widespread occurrence. The fife history of the insect has been worked 
out, and the nature and extent of the injuries to which it gives rise have been examined 
in detail. Various other leaf-sucking bugs are also under investigation. Miss J. 
Winterbotham, B.Sc. has been investigating the structure and development of the 
water-secreting organs of the local mud-binding grass Spartina townsendi. 

In the Zoology Department Professor Sherriffs has been consulted with regard 
to insects injurious to agriculture, and readers of Wessex will be well aware of the 
importance of the Avon Research for salmon breeding. Mr. Anderson has analysed 
sands and gravels for the Borough Engineer of Portsmouth. 

The experimental work on motor bicycle silencers carried out in the Engineering 
Department was reported to the British Association in September last. Wing- 
Commander Cave’s lecture was supplemented by a demonstration with motor bicycles 
on a hill at the Bridge of Dee. The work has been somewhat extended during the 
present session and was described by Wing-Commander Cave in a lecture on the 20th 
March to the Royal Society of Arts at which Mr. Hore Belisha, the Minister of Trans¬ 
port, took the Chair. 

A demonstration of the silencers was made during the lecture and in the discussion 
which followed it was generally agreed that the exhaust noise could, without loss of 
power, now be so far reduced that it was no longer the dominant noise emitted by 
a motor bicycle or sports car. 

The Minister of Transport is conducting tests at Brooklands to determine what 
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level of noise can reasonably be established as the maximum below which all new 
motor bicycles must pass. It was interesting to see that in the last series of motor 
bicycles tested as representing the most satisfactorily silenced class, about half the 
silencers had been designed and made by firms on the principles proposed by Professor 
Cave in his B.A. lecture as a result of the work carried out in the Engineering Depart¬ 
ment of this College. 

***** 

The Department of English is becoming known for the work on the seventeenth 
century carried out by its members. Mr. J. B. Beishman’s valuable survey of 
The Metaphysical Poets was published by the Oxford University Press last summer 
and had the honour of being reviewed in a leading article in The Times Literary 
Supplement. Professor Pinto’s monograph on John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, which 
embodies some interesting new discoveries concerning the famous courtier-poet, is 
to appear in May. Dr. Potter has been making a special study of the celebrated 
Bede Manuscript in Winchester Cathedral library, and we have much pleasure in 
publishing in the present issue of Wessex an article by him on this subject. 
***** 

This year Dr. H. W. Uawton of the Department of Modern Uanguages has written 
for The Year’s Work in Modern Languages (published annually by the Modern Human¬ 
ities Research Association) the section dealing with French literature of the Sixteenth. 
Century. 

***** 

An important contribution to local history is being made by the work of Dr. 
Quinn and Mr. Tyerman on the Port Books of Southampton for the Southampton 
Record Society. They are being materially helped in this research work by Miss- 
A. A. Ruddock, who is an undergraduate member of the College reading for History 
Honours. 

***** 

The degree of Ph.D. has been conferred by the University of Heidelberg on Mr. 
W. I. Uucas, Uecturer in German, for a thesis dealing with German translations of 
the narrative poems of Shakespeare. 

***** 

Professor Rishbeth, Head of the Department of Geography at University 
College attended the British Association Meetings at Aberdeen in September, 1934 
with three members of his staff. Papers were read by Miss Miller and Mr. Green to 
Section E of the Association, and Miss Miller’s paper was illustrated by a series of 
coloured maps made in the Department of Geography at Southampton. 

***** 

The development of the College has from time to time resulted in the removal 
to new quarters of various plants belonging to the important collections of the 
Botanical Department. Now that the Sims Eibrary building has been erected and 
the lay out of a great part of the College grounds has been more or less stabilised, it is 
hoped to push forward with the work of reorganising the plant collections in order 
to render them more serviceable for botanical instruction. The present collections- 
have been formed largely by means of the gifts of many generous friends of the 
College. A permanently endowed research studentship is one of the present needs of 
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■the botanical department, and it is thought that this project might appeal to the very 
large number of garden owners and garden lovers in the Wessex area. 

***** 

The first University Summer Vacation School held at University College, South¬ 
ampton lasted from the 28th July to the 11th August, 1934, and was under the 
general direction of Professor A. A. Cock. It included two divisions, one of which 
was designed for French professors of English and was arranged in connection with 
the British Institute in Paris. Parallel with this, but entirely independent was 
another set of courses for English teachers in Senior and Junior schools. The school 
was opened by Mr. Herwald Ramsbotham, Parliamentary Secretary for the Board 
■of Education. Mr. Ramsbotham, in his address to members of the School, laid 
strong emphasis on the approval which the Board gave to courses of this kind for 
English teachers. He also gave a warm welcome to the large contingent of French 
professors and alluded to the valuable part which the school could play in assisting 
the growth of mutual understanding between the French and the English peoples. 
On the evening of the 28th July the whole school was entertained by the Mayor and 
Corporation of Southampton at a reception given in the Civic Centre. The total 
number of students attending the Summer School was 410. Of these 133 were French 
Professors and students. English teachers numbered 277. 298 students attending 
the courses were accommodated at the College Halls of Residence. The mornings 
were devoted to lectures in College, and in the afternoons excursions to various 
places of interest in the neighbourhood were organised, and field work was arranged 
for teachers of Geography. On some evenings after-dinner lectures were given by 
well known speakers on topics of general interest, and on others there were dances 
and concerts. Among members of the staff of University College, Southampton who 
lectured to the Summer School were Professors Cock, Mangham, Pinto, Sherriffs and 
Rishbeth. Other lectures were given by distinguished visitors including the Very 
Rev. Dr. Matthews, Dean Elect of St. Paul’s, The Rev. Dr. Williams, Headmaster 
of Winchester College, Professor R. C. J. Hearnshaw of King’s College, Eondon and 
Sir Henry M. Richards. 

* * * * * 

Arrangements have been made for the holding of a second summer school this 
year. The courses will be organised on similar lines to those of 1934, and many 
entries from French Professors and English teachers have already been received. 
***** 

Recent public lectures delivered at the College have included "The Uegend of 
St. Thomas” by Professor Uascelles Abercrombie ; "The United States in 1934” by 
Mr. E. Dudley Stamp; "The Duty of the State to the Unemployed” by Professor 
J. H. Richardson ; “The Air Route to the Far East” by Mr. C. S. Snowdon Gamble ; 
"War Poetry” by Mr. Arthur Bryant; and “The Use and Abuse of History” by 
Professor A. F. Pollard. Professor R. R. Betts delivered his lecture inaugural to 
the Chair of Modern History on Wednesday, 13th March before a large gathering, 
which included nearly all members of the College, together with a number of visitors. 
We have much pleasure in publishing Professor Bett’s lecture as a special supplement 
to Wessex, 1935. As only a limited edition of this supplement is being printed, we 
advise all readers of Wessex to order copies without delay. 

***** 
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De Theatre Classique Universitaire paid its annual visit to the College in Novem¬ 
ber. Two plays by Moliere were performed: Le Malade Imaginaire and L’Avare. 
There were very large and appreciative audiences at both performances. On the 
30th November and the 1st December the Stage Society gave a very successful 
performance of A Bill of Divorcement by Clement Dane. On the 1st and 2nd March 
the Choral and Orchestral Society, under the Conductorship of Mr. D. Cecil Williams, 
produced Gilbert and Sullivan’s Iolanthe. 

* * * * * 

The development of extra-mural education in the Wessex area is an important 
part of the activities of University College, Southampton. We have much pleasure 
in printing in our present issue a particularly interesting article on Adult Education 
in Wessex by Mr. J. Parker, who succeeded Mr. A. Tomlinson as Secretary for Extra- 
Mural Studies at the beginning of this Session. Mr. Parker has had much experience 
in organising extra-mural classes in the North, and the comparisons which he draws 
between conditions there and in Wessex will be of great interest to students of 
contemporary social conditions in this country. 




ODE 

for the opening of a new University library 
by V. de Soea Pinto 

I. 

S AID no more on those barren waves, 
Where the foam rushes to and fro 
Under dark skies : there you are slaves 
To winds of chance and passion, lo. 

Here is an island made of rock, 

Which can withstand the stress and shock 
Of all time’s storms, here has been wrought 
By living hands and the glorious dead 
A lofty tower of passionate thought: 

Above the clouds it rears its head 
Into the vast and shining skies : 

Ueave the confusion and the cries 
Of this small earth, ascend and dare 
To breathe Eternity’s pure air. 

II. 

There is fire in heaven, and you who climb 
Out of the world of space and time, 

Seize with strong hands that flame and then 
Bring it back to the world of men ; 

Hold it aloft that all may see 

The dark clouds and the tossing waves, 

The gloomy hopeless sea that raves, 

The boats that toss so aimlessly, 

Fade like a dream, and know indeed 
They are but dreams of a troubled mind. 
Ghosts born of ignorance and greed : 

Now shall man wake, look round, and find 
The world a garden, and his soul 
A glass wherein the meanest things 
Reflect the splendour of the whole, 

The raiment of the king of kings. 
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The Edward Turner Sims Library : Two Views of the Facade. 









































THE EDWARD TURNER SIMS LIBRARY 

[The most notable addition to the College buildings in recent years is the magnificent 
library, which has been presented by the Misses Sims of Highfield, Southampton 
in memory of their father, the late Edward Turner Sims. The building, which 
will be completed this summer, is described in the following articles by Ifieut- 
Colonel R. F. Gutteridge, the architect, and Miss D. P. Powell, the librarian 
of University College.] 

I 

W HEN it was possible for the Special Committee appointed by 
Council to proceed with the erection of the Edward Turner 
Sims Library the following points had to receive careful 
consideration:— 

1. The possible layout for future buildings. 

2. Should the Library be in a central position ? 

3. Should the building fill the space between the two existing 
wings (originally intended for Administrative Offices), and thereby 
fulfil a long-felt need of completing the facade on University Road, 
and supplying a central feature worthy of University College, 
Southampton ? 

The first two points had to be considered jointly. A complete 
lay-out was prepared and after much consideration it was felt that 
the best position for the Library would be as a central feature to the 
existing wings facing University Road. 

To have erected the Library at the rear of the existing b uildin gs 
would have been to have deferred the completion of this facade for 
an indefinite period. 

It might well be urged that it is undesirable that a Library 
should be close to a public thoroughfare, but after consideration and 
discussion it was felt that the traffic now existing along University 
Road could in no way interfere with the amenities. 

The site having been chosen, the problem of what form the 
building should take had to be considered. 

The most direct method was to assume that only the two wings 
existed, and that the space between them was available for the new 
building. The shortest fine of communication between these build¬ 
ings was obviously on the line of the existing corridor. This corridor 
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must have natural lighting either from one or both sides or by roof 
lighting. A corridor can be well lighted from one side thereby 
leaving the other free for buildings; if however, rooms are required on 
both sides, then top lighting has to be employed, and this method 
obviously precludes the possibility of extending upwards. 

Thus it became obvious that between portions of our new building 
and the existing corridor we must have "light areas,” and in some 
degree the form our building had to take was dictated by this 
requirement. 

The existing cloak rooms were in a convenient position, as such 
accommodation is best near the entrances. To transfer them else¬ 
where would have meant the absorbing of space that is valuable for 
other purposes, unless basement accommodation was provided. 
This method involves numerous problems, the greatest of which, 
of course, is drainage. With these main and other subsidiary points 
in view it was decided to retain the existing Cloak Rooms. 

It was at first suggested that the ground floor of the building 
could be given over to Staff Common Rooms, Administrative Offices 
and main Ceremonial Hall, the first floor only being devoted to 
Ribrary uses. Rater however, it was agreed that all accommodation 
that could be given would have to be devoted to Ribrary uses. A 
large main reading room was required, and it was necessary also to 
provide study rooms for the Arts Department, a private room for the 
Ribrarian and stack and workrooms. 

The ideal Ribrary is, of course, that designed on one floor, so 
that with this ultimate ideal in view provision had to be made for 
extensions in order that the Ribrary accommodation now on the 
ground floor could ultimately be transferred to the first floor, and at 
the same time the accommodation now given on the ground floor 
can at some future date be easily and cheaply adapted to other uses. 

Further accommodation for the Ribrary can be made by building 
over the existing General Offices, where it would be possible to erect 
study rooms to take the place of those on the ground floor. 

The Ribrary being distributed on both floors presented some 
difficulty as it is essential that all rooms utilised for Ribrary purposes 
shall be under the supervision of the Ribrarian. 

Many schemes were evolved and considered, the greater portion 
of which were clumsy in their lay-out. The plan which has been 
adopted, however, has solved the problem, and, although not all that 
one might desire, is the most direct and simple of any scheme 
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considered. 

The foregoing may possibly give the reader some slight idea as 
to the problems that beset the Committee when a building such as the 
library has to be brought into being. 

The building which you see to-day is entered by a central 
doorway giving access to a large Ceremonial Hall. 

To the North of the main entrance hall are four study rooms 
with Cloak Room accommodation for members of staff. This wing 
is approached by a staircase from the main Library. 

To the South of the entrance hall is a room for the use of the 
Librarian’s staff, two study rooms and stack room. The latter has 
steel shelving to a height of seven feet, and provision is made for 
doubling the capacity by building a concrete floor at that height, 
which will give access to a further seven foot range of shelves. There 
is also further cloak room accommodation. 

Access to the above wings, is also given from the entrance hall, 
such access being for the use of the library and academic staff only. 

The Enquiries and Telephone exchange are arranged on each 
side of the main staircase hall, while in the north-east corner of the 
Hall is the main staircase for access to the main Library ; provision 
being made in the south-east comer for a future additional staircase. 

The whole of the first floor is given up to the main reading room, 
approached by a vestibule where the catalogues will be placed. The 
Librarian’s private room is at the rear of this vestibule. The main 
reading room is 186 feet 6 inches long. The central portion, measur¬ 
ing 121 feet in length, is 32 feet wide. The two ends of the great 
room are T shaped and open out to a width of 52 feet. These "ends” 
will be particularly useful for the housing of special collections. 

It was considered that the elevation should be expressive of its 
purpose, of the day, and that it should follow no definite period. 

As this is essentially a “brick” county it was considered that 
by using brick exclusively one would maintain both the collegiate 
and local tradition. 

The most pleasing effect is obtained by the use of a brick rising 
five courses to the foot, but, as the old buildings are constructed with 
bricks rising only four courses to the foot, the use of the thinner 
bricks would have been difficult owing to intersection and “bonding.” 

It was then considered that if our local bricks were lengthened 
it should be possible to obtain the same proportional appearance as 
would be given by using the thinner brick. This method has been 
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adopted, the bricks being lOf inches long instead of 8f inches long. 

It is interesting to note that the whole of the facing bricks used 
both externally and internally were specially made at Bishop’s 
Waltham. It was necessary to make 87 moulds in order to get the 
various types required. In one of the smaller windows alone there 
are 20 different types. 

The building is steel framed and is of fire resisting construction 
throughout, the foundations, piers and steelwork being of sufficient 
strength to carry the tower, which it is hoped to add at some not too 
far distant date. 

The walls generally are plastered. But brick has been used 
extensively in the entrance hall as a result of the very successful 
experiment in the use of this material for internal purposes at 
New Hall. 

The joinery throughout is in “Australian Walnut” which is an 
Empire wood, walnut in colour but not in texture. The design of 
the joinery is of a simple character, the same remark applying to the 
fittings on the first floor, including all tables and chairs. 

The Eibrary is being floored with cork tiles, the entrance hall 
with tiles, while all other floors are “Granwood.” 

The best method of heating a building of this character was very 
carefully considered and it was ultimately decided that floor heating 
should be adopted. The whole of the first floor and entrance hall 
is so heated, while the remainder of the building is heated from the 
ceiling. 

This method of heating is obtained by bedding, in the case of 
the floor heating, pipes 1" in diameter and at 6" centres in the concrete 
floor. 

The fighting installation has also received very careful consider¬ 
ation. A system of reflected fight is to be used. The lamps will be 
enclosed in sconces above the bookshelves, and the fight reflected 
from the ceiling. 

It might be of interest to readers of this article if some brief 
description were given as to how the erection of a building is made 
possible. 

After a scheme has been approved, the working drawings are 
made to a scale of eight feet to an inch. These are supplemented by 
further drawings of j" to a foot. Consultations are then held with 
the structural, heating and fighting engineers. This is essential if 
troubles during erection are to be avoided. After consultations 
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separate drawings are again made dealing solely with each of these 
services. 

When all has been co-ordinated, estimates are obtained. In 
this instance separate estimates were received for :— 

Steel framing 
Floors 

General Building 

Heating 

Fighting 

and finally the whole of the fittings for the first floor. 

In many cases such as special bricks, details of all joinery for 
doorways and the Fibrary fittings, full size drawings are made of all 
important features. In the case of the bricks some 87 full size 
sections had to be drawn so that moulds could be made. 

The following firms have done work or supplied material in 
connection with the new Fibrary:—Messrs. Wm. T. Nicholls, Ftd. 
(Gloucester), The Expanded Metal Company, Ftd. (Fondon), Messrs. 
H. J. Holt, Ftd. (Southampton), The Fimmer and Trinidad Fake 
Asphalt Company, Ftd. (Southampton), Messrs. Phippard and Co., 
Ftd. (Southampton), Messrs. E. C. and J. Keay (1926) Ftd. (Bir¬ 
mingham), Messrs. Fankester and Son, Ftd. (Southampton), Messrs. 
E. W. Cook and Co. (Southampton) Ftd. (Southampton), Messrs. G. 
N. Haden and Sons, Ftd. (Bournemouth), Messrs. S. A. Permain 
and Co., Ftd. (Southampton), Messrs. Shepherd and Hedger (South¬ 
ampton), Messrs. Wm. Dibben and Sons, Ftd. (Southampton), 
Messrs. D. Gestetner, Ftd. (Southampton), Messrs. Dolton, Bournes 
and Dolton, Ftd. (Southampton), Messrs. Henry Hope and Sons, 
Ftd. (Birmingham). 

The success of this building is due to the whole hearted co¬ 
operation of all those employed in its construction, and it is intended 
to hand over to the Fibrarian for safe keeping a complete fist of all 
those who have contributed towards its construction either financially, 
by advice, or as artisans who brought the building into being. It is 
only by the co-operation of one and all that satisfactory results have 
been achieved. 

R. F. GUTTERIDGE. 
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THE EDWARD TURNER SIMS EIBRARY 

II. 


T HE character of the new Eibrary Building has been defined by 
the site with its inherent advantages and disadvantages ; the 
Architect explains in the accompanying article how these 
have been treated in order to produce the best building possible ; it 
may also be of interest to learn how they affect the arrangement of 
the Eibrary as the place where books are kept and consulted. 

The fact that the Eibrary occupies two floors has many dis¬ 
advantages from the administrative point of view, but it has the 
compensating advantage that the Main Reading Room on the first 
floor is away from the main traffic of the College, has excellent natural 
lighting, and cannot become a thoroughfare to other parts of the 
building. The stairs leading to the Eibrary from the entrance hah 
will be used only by those intending to go to the Eibrary. The 
landing at the top gives access to a square ante-room, over the 
entrance hall; this will contain the catalogues, books of reference 
and dictionaries, the library staff will have their desks here and 
the Eibrarian’s room opens off this area, so that all enquiries can be 
dealt with without disturbing the occupants of the Eibrary. 

This ante-room, or Catalogue Room, opens directly, without 
screen or barrier, into the main Eibrary. Here will be shelved the 
greater part of the books in all subjects, ranged on the wall shelves 
for the present, but extending presently, it is hoped, into the project¬ 
ing stacks which it is proposed shall be built, for min g “bays” down 
both sides of the room. Tables for four students each are being pro¬ 
vided for in this room, one to each future "bay.” The big rooms at 
each end of the Eibrary are being used for books which for various 
reasons it will be best to have separate from the main sequence: 
folios, valuable books whether old or new, special collections such 
as the Hampshire collection founded on the bequest of the late 
the Rev. Sir W. H. Cope, Bt., and the Dante collection, given and 
constantly added to by Dr. S. Gurney Dixon. 

It is hoped to find space in these end rooms, moreover, for the 
libraries of certain local learned societies. It has been agreed that 
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these can be received here on permanent loan, an arrangement which 
will add to the resources of the College library in certain sections 
that would otherwise be but thinly represented, and at the same time 
will provide members of these societies with better facilities for study 
and reference than they have at present, by giving them access to 
the general book stock of the library. These end rooms will be 
furnished with small tables, more suitable to individual research 
than those in the main room. 

An important feature of the organisation of the new library is 
the provision of six study-rooms, corresponding to what are called 
seminars in American college libraries. They will be devoted to six 
Arts subjects : Classics, Modern Languages, English, Philosophy, 
History and Economics, and in them will be kept a small collection 
of research materials and works for advanced students. These 
rooms will be accessible from the Main Library so that the books 
housed in them will still be available to the staff and students 
generally ; but it is felt to be desirable that for each subject there 
should be a separate room where more specialised work can be done, 
and where occasional discussion classes can be held, with books at 
hand. It is obvious that such discussions could not be held in the 
Main Library and equally obvious that the greatest possible number 
of books should be available in the one place ; both these demands 
are met by having separate rooms within the Library area.. Unfortun¬ 
ately these rooms could not be arranged on the Main Library floor, 
but they are reached by internal staircases leading down from the 
Catalogue Room. The ground floor of the Library contains, besides 
these study-rooms, a work-room, cloak-rooms and stackroom. The 
work-room will give much-needed space for packing and unpacking 
books, sorting, repairs, and the various pieces of work which cannot 
be undertaken in the Library without disturbance of readers. In 
the stack-room, fitted with steel shelving, there will be fire-proof 
accommodation for valuable books and documents. A modern 
open-access Library must have safe store-room for its rarities and 
treasures, and it is satisfactory to realize that the equipment here is 
of the latest and best type, though it will be out of sight of the general 
public. 

Specially designed steel cupboards are being provided for the 
documents relating to Hampshire which are deposited here from time 
to time with the approval of the Master of the Rolls. Some hundreds 
of documents have been received here already and it is hoped that 
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further loan collections will be sent, now that it will be possible to 
house them properly. 

As in the Arts subjects so in the Sciences the majority of books 
will be kept in the Main Dibrary, although books and journals which 
are needed for constant reference in connexion with work done in 
the Science Departments will still be kept in those Departments. 
The massing of the library resources in one place will be an enormous 
advantage from every point of view. As the number of books has 
increased, accommodation has had to be found for them in various 
separate rooms, corridors and even cellars, until the lamentable 
situation has been reached in which the College Dibrary has been 
housed in sixteen different places. There must have been many 
students in recent years who have seen and used but a very small 
fraction of the Dibrary, in fact often merely the section covering 
their own subjects. While students reading for a degree have not 
the time to study very exhaustively books outside those required for 
their own examinations, yet they should have the opportunity of 
making the acquaintance, at least, of the standard literature of other 
subjects. 

The impulse to explore outside the narrow tracks of "set books” 
and “prescribed reading” may be just the factor of difference between 
vocational training and university education. Now at last, with the 
resources of the Dibrary centred in one building, harmoniously 
planned and comfortably furnished, there will be every encourage¬ 
ment for students to act upon this impluse and acquire those wider 
intellectual interests which ought to be among the most valuable 
results of a University training. 

D. P. POWEDD. 
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ON READING BEHAVIOURISTIC PSYCHOLOGY 
by B. W. Canning. 

N O power of logic, nor of faultless proof, 

Can change for me the heart’s conviction strong 
That God from man has never held aloof 
But gives us sentience of Himself in song. 

For who has heard the blind seer’s sounding note 
Or dimly grasped at Shakespeare’s tow’ring thought 
Or sailed in Spenser’s graceful mystic boat, 

Or at Dan Chaucer’s breadth of vision caught, 

Who has not, in ecstatic vision sought 
The boundless might and mystery of God ? 

Transient visions : but they set at naught 
The cold and heartless babblings of the clod 
Seeking to make of life an empty shell : 

No architect, no purpose, heaven or hell. 
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To the first University Summer School held at University College, 
Southampton, August, 1934 

1 REGARD it as a great honour and privilege to address you this 
afternoon, though it is also something of a responsibility. 
Coming, as I do, upon the heels of so many eminent men, who 
have spoken to you with authority upon subjects which they have 
made their own, I feel myself to be in the nature of an anticlimax. 
But at the end of your courses, and after a pleasant luncheon, and, 
perhaps, just a little sleepy or tired, you may be in a good natured 
frame of mind,—ready to make allowances, and kindly determined 
to make no comparisons. My long connection with the College, 
which has been the home and centre of these vacation courses, and 
also—what shall I say ?—the unwise persistency of my dear friend 
Professor Cock, the Director of the Courses, who, by this time has, 
I am sure, become the friend and counsellor of many of you, must be 
the excuse and explanation of my presence here to-day. 

When I read the varied menu, the extensive bill of intellectual 
fare, which has been set before you, two very famous and fa mili ar 
sayings came into my mind. Both sayings are in Greek: yet only one 
of the two was written by, and came from, a Greek born and bred ; 
the other is the saying of a man, who, though he wrote in Greek, was 
an Asiatic, a Semite, and a Jew. The first of these two sayings was 
placed by the great philosopher Plato into the mouth of Socrates, 
his Master; it occurs in the so-called Apology, that marvellous 
speech which Socrates is supposed to have addressed to the Athenian 
dikasts at his trial. It is likely enough that the saying is a perfectly 
genuine utterance of the great Socrates himself: 

6 dye^erao’TOS 13109 ov /3lcotos dv9p(07r^>, 

“The unexamined,” or “the untested, fife is not worth living,” or 
“is not a life fitted for man.” The second saying is from the first 
epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Thessalonians : “Prove” or “test, 
all things ; hold fast that which is good.” 

iravTa Sofa/xa£ere, to ko.A.oi' Kare^ere. 
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Eet me first make two purely verbal remarks about these two sayings. 
The Greek verb which underlies Plato’s term “untested” or “un¬ 
examined” is not the same as Paul’s word, which our English versions 
translate by “prove,” but which we could also equally render “test.” 
Yet though the verbs are different, the meaning is, I should fancy, 
very much the same. Secondly, let us notice that the word, which, 
in Paul’s utterance, our versions translate by “good,” is, in Greek, not 
the usual “agathon,” but that untranslatable word, “kalon,” more 
literally “beautiful,” but used to express as we may say, all that is 
fair and excellent in goodness, in beauty, and in truth. 

Eet us, then, combine our two sayings thus : “Test all things, 
for the untested fife is not fitted for man ; but hold fast to that which 
is good.” What a fine ideal! And yet, like all true ideals, how 
difficult, how hard ! Moreover, it seems to me to imply, on the one 
hand, the fearless courage of enquiry; but, on the other hand, a 
certain ultimate background of faith : a faith, that is, that the 
universe is rational, a faith that there is that, that there exists that, 
which, apart from, and independent of, you and me and all of us, 
is good, and that there is and exists that which is true, and, lastly, 
that the two, the good and the true, are one. 

My friends, you are met here in a University institution, an 
institution which, though not yet a University, is on the threshold 
of becoming one, and which seeks to possess, and I trust does possess, 
the University temper and the University spirit. Now the ideal, 
“Test all things ; hold fast to that which is good,” is that for which 
a University, as it seems to me, has always, more or less successfully, 
stood for, and is that for which it stands to-day. On the one hand, 
the free testing, the independent searching, reverent, calm, dispas¬ 
sionate, without parti pris, without bitterness, and without prejudices 
or prepossessions, except one. That one prejudice or prepossession, 
on the other hand, if it be one, is the faith in the existence, in the 
reality, of the good and the true, and, I might add, in the existence 
and the reality of the beautiful, as Paul’s word “kalon” may be taken 
by us, at least homiletically, to imply. 

It is, perhaps, a commonplace to say that we five in a distracted 
age, an age of turmoil and of moral, intellectual, political and religious 
unrest. We do not claim to be better than our fellows. We five in 
this distracted age and world, and are subject to its influences. We 
all belong to parties and sections. We, too, have our prejudices ; it 
is not easy for us, any more than it is easy for our fellows, to free 
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ourselves from bitternesses, or even, sometimes, from hatreds. We, 
too, feel at times harassed and weary and ill at ease. Therefore, 
though I cannot, with all my affection for Southampton, claim that 
physically you will have been encompassed here by a bracing atmo¬ 
sphere, yet I venture to hope that mentally and morally you may 
have breathed here, for these brief fourteen days, a larger air, uplifting, 
calming, purifying and serene. 

And let me recur again, for a moment or two, to Socrates, in the 
realm of thought, and also of morality, the most influential Buropean, 
I should imagine, who ever lived. Aristotle, who, perhaps, lived too 
near h im in time, and yet too far from him, to appreciate him to the 
full, said that “there are two things which we may fairly attribute 
to Socrates, his inductive discourses and his universal definitions.” 
We know how Socrates constantly strove to find out what it was that 
made all particular good things good, and all particular righteous 
actions righteous. He sought for general conceptions, for principles. 
He tested or examined life in order to find these. Now our fives are 
full of small things and of details ; most of us, teachers no less than 
others, pass our days in a round of this petty duty and of that, in 
this small application of a rule or of that : here a little, and there a 
little. Such is life for most of us, and we do not, and we must not 
complain. Bor it is the small things and the little duties, well done 
and faithfully accomplished, which cause the world to go round more 
smoothly, which make for happiness and welfare. “The growing 
good of the world is partly dependent upon unhistoric acts,” said one 
of our great Bnglish writers and moralists. Yet we want occasionally 
—it is good for us—to lift our minds to see, or seek to see, the larger 
wholes, the principles, the informing ideas, the general conceptions, 
which, together with the details and the instances, are the peculiar 
function of a University to set forth and to explain. We want—it 
is good for us—to refresh ourselves with them, and I trust that, in 
that sense and in that way, you too have been refreshed. We want 
—it is good for us-—to sweeten and deepen, and to view in a wider 
perspective, our small details and instances and applications in the 
light of the great principles and the broad general conceptions. I 
trust that such deepening and purifying may have, and will have, 
washed over, as it were, and irradiated your own details and instances 
when once more you are in the thick and midst of your professional 
fives. We want—it is good for us—to raise our noses from the 
grindstones of our fives, and in the words of our great Bnglish poet. 
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to see life steadily and see it whole. It was not unfitting that some 
five out of the ten lectures on post-war English literature should have 
heen devoted to the poets, for the poets deal with the universal, and 
lift us up into the larger air. In this summer school, in these vacation 
courses, you have not been inactive, but your activity has been of a 
special kind ; it has been akin to what Aristotle and the Greeks called 
Theoria, alert contemplation ; it has been an activity of thought, 
which Aristotle held was then at its best and truest when it went with, 
and was accompanied by, serenity and inward peace. Activity and 
peace—does it seem a strange combination ? Yet to that extraordin¬ 
ary man the Deity himself was regarded as uniting in Himself 
supremest activity and supremest peace. And for us human beings, 
it is still, I think, a University ideal to shed for a season our worries, 
our harassments, our bitternesses, our party and sectional warfares, 
and to possess our souls in peace and serenity, yet also, and at the 
same time, to exercise our minds in the pure activity of thought. 

I trust and believe that these reflections are not inapposite for 
the present occasion. They are, I hope, neither too vague nor too 
flimsy. They are not, as it seems to me, too much in the clouds for 
the work of the students of the two parallel courses, now ending, at 
our University College, Southampton. For the students of each 
course have to be concerned in their daily work with particulars and 
details, and in the nature of things the work of each must give rise, 
every now and then, to worries and vexations. Yet, assuredly, the 
subjects of each set of students can be regarded in a larger spirit, in 
a broader aspect, and it can be illumined and sweetened by such 
consideration. Our guests from France, whom this College, stan din g 
as it does, at the gates of England, and looking across to the European 
world beyond our shores, is so happy and honoured to welcome here, 
teachers themselves of our English tongue in their own land, will 
have been glad to hear from highly competent authorities, speaking 
without arriere pensee or passion, of the more general tendencies, 
political, economic, literary, which have prevailed in the last six¬ 
teen years in England, or which are prevailing here to-day. They 
will, I should fancy, be able to use or apply some of the things 
which they have been told at Southampton in their own lectures and 
lessons, or to broaden and illumine their particulars in the fight of 
the wider horizons and the more general conceptions, which may have 
been set before them here. And there is something more. I notice 
that the prospectus of the School mentions how the students of both 
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courses will “reside together in the various halls of residence, so that 
there will be an international atmosphere.” That too is what a 
University may, I think, not unjustly aim at. We all know how the 
Universities in olden times were, in a very real sense, international. 
From how many countries in olden times did not the great University 
of Paris draw its scholars ! I do not say that these scholars from 
many lands always lived in complete peace with one another ; 
nevertheless, the international atmosphere could not, by any means, 
have been entirely wanting. All that is, necessarily, far less possible 
in our modern University institutions, but a summer school such as 
this seems to me a step in the right direction. There is a good and 
a bad internationalism. Here we only want to cultivate the sort 
that is good. We have not met here to weaken the love and loyalty 
of Englishmen to England or of Frenchmen to France, but rather to 
purify and broaden them. Here men and women from two countries 
have come together, and have, perchance, learnt to know each other 
a little better, not in order to injure others, or in disrespect of others, 
but rather as a little step towards human brotherhood, and with the 
conviction—is it not so ?—that the closer friendship of these two 
great nations, France and England, will only help, and not hinder, 
the cause of European peace. For here again the general rests upon 
the particular, the good and true internationalism rests upon all the 
right particulars which it maintains, cherishes, and purifies. The 
love of family, the love of a city, a province, a nation, are all good. 
They are not destroyed, but are strengthened and sweetened by the 
love of mankind, just as the love of mankind without them is, as I 
venture to hold, illusory and phantastical. 

When I perused the syllabus for the courses for teachers in 
Senior, Junior and Infant School, I must confess to fe eling rather 
overwhelmed, and my mouth seemed to shut rather tight, and my 
powers of invention grow dry. Yet, on a second reading, the wish 
grew strong within me that I could have shared one or other of those 
courses with you, for, surely, though I could not have gained as much 
as you who are professionals, I yet should have gained a good deal. 
As an outsider, I have been more or less connected with, and interested 
in, education all my life, and some of the fare which has been set 
before you—on a second contemplation of it—made my mouth rather 
water ; especially, as I muttered to myself, if I had plucked up 
courage, or been allowed, to ask Professor Cock, and all the other 
grave and reverend signors and signoras, diverse interrupting and. 
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impertinent questions. But you, my friends, to whom education, 
in one or other of its phases, is the vocation to which you have 
dedicated your lives, will, I feel sure, have been refreshed and stimu¬ 
lated by what you have heard here, and you will go back to your 
details and your particulars all the stronger, all the keener, and all the 
wiser, for being able to review and to improve those details and 
particulars in the light of the larger conceptions, the broader outlook, 
and the deeper generalities, which have been suggested and revealed 
to you. 

And so, my friends, from France and England, in the name, and 
on behalf, of the College and of the organizers of the School, I now 
offer you my and our cordial wishes for your future happiness and 
prosperity—happiness and prosperity in your work, and happiness 
and prosperity in all the various aspects and activities of your 
individual lives. The untested life is not worth living. Test all 
things : hold fast to that which is good. May your fortnight here 
have helped you to put these great sayings themselves to the test, 
and to have found them true. We bid you farewell. 

C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
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ST. FRANCIS AND THE BIRDS 1 


by E. C. Southward 

B EESSED St. Francis in beggar’s brown 
Worshipped God joyously; 

A barefoot king in a shaven crown, 

Knighted and girt for the fair renown 
Of his Rady Poverty. 

God’s little Poor Man and brothers two 
Walked on a dusty road, 

Past yellowing crops where a company flew 
Of shy little gleaners whose twitter and coo 
Over the valley flow’d. 

Blessed St. Francis smiling kneeled, 

And softly tendered a hand 
To the timid questioners scarce concealed 
By the trailing stems of the whispering field :— 

And they came to his command. 

“My brothers, take ye a sweet delight 
In offering tuneful praise 
To God who has given you purest light, 

Feathers for warmth and wings for flight. 

And a green home that sways. 

He has set for you food in every hedge. 

Seed and berry and pod, 

Whether you wander on moorland sedge, 

By s unli t valley or salt sea-edge, 

There are the gifts of God.” 

He rose and a twig snapped, but the birds 
Were still, and the sun struck hot; 

He signed them a cross with holy words : 

“Now blessed be ye, my brothers the birds, 

For yours is a merry lot.” 

iXhe Poetry Prize for 1935 was awarded for this poem by Miss E. C. Southward, a student 
reading for Honours in Modem Languages. 
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Then drawing away he bade them fly; 

Feathers whirred in the air, 

Spread wings beating filled the sky. 

And the birds’ song lifted clear and high 
To echo the angels’ prayer. 

Francis, gay with a joy new-sent, 
Turned back to the watching two ; 
Again on the dusty road he went, 

From Peter’s throne to a leafy tent, 

And a rock where a Falcon flew. 

His head is lit with circling gold ; 

His brothers guard his words ; 

The Church has kissed his tunic’s fold ; 
But men, incredulous yet, have told 


Of St. Francis and the birds. 



THE UNIVERSE 
by E. C. Southward 


D EEP, deep in the blue of the sky, 
Michael’s armies throng ; 
Servants of God’s mastery, 
Day and night long. 

Far, far in the distant grey, 

Human people dwell; 

They struggle, day on passing day, 

To heaven or to hell. 

Down, down in the swirling green. 
Water-monsters creep ; 

They watch sea sliding in between 
Rocks, and fall asleep. 
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ISAAC WATTS AND HIS POETRY. 

(This article is based on a lecture given to the Southampton Branch of the 

English Association.) 

T HE reputation of Isaac Watts as a poet has been eclipsed by his 
fame as a man of saintly character and an eminent nonconfor¬ 
mist divine. He is remembered to-day as the author of some 
famous hymns, and of The Divine Songs for Children, which every 
respectable Victorian child learned by heart, and which are still quoted 
by thousands of elderly people who have never heard Watts’s name. 
Specialists in the history of education have also heard of his Logic 
which was once a text-book in the Universities. But it probably 
came as a surprise to most readers of Mr. A. E. Housman’s fine lecture 
on The Name and Nature of Poetry when that distinguished poet and 
scholar quoted a stanza by Watts as an example of true poetry, of 
poetry, in Mr. Housman’s words ‘ beyond Pope’. It is time that 
attention was drawn to Watts’s very remarkable and interesting 
achievements in poetry. It is time that his poems were rated at their 
true worth, and no longer dismissed with the productions of Yalden, 
Po m f ret, Blackmore and the other small fry of Dr. Johnson’s and 
Chalmers’s collections or lost in a rosy mist of conventional piety. 

Isaac Watts was born in Southampton in 1674, the year of 
Milton’s death. He came from good Puritan stock on both sides. 
His paternal grandfather was one of Blake’s Captains in the naval 
wars of the Protectorate. His mother was descended from a family 
of French Protestant refugees from Normandy. The father of Isaac 
Watts, whose name was also Isaac, was one of the leaders of the 
early Nonconformists in Southampton. He was deacon of the 
original Independent congregation which was the predecessor of the 
present Above Bar Congregational Church and was imprisoned in the 
reign of Charles II on account of his religious opinions. The younger 
Isaac is reported to have been a prodigy of precocious learning. 
According to his own biographical memoranda he began to learn 
Batin at the age of four. He also wrote English verses when he was 
a boy. He was educated at the King Edward VI Grammar School, 
Southampton, where his headmaster was the Rev. John Pinhorne, to 
whom later in life he addressed a Batin ode. From this poem we 
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learn that tinder Pinhorne’s guidance he read Homer, Pindar, Sopho¬ 
cles, Plato, Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, Persius and Seneca as well as the 
neo-Eatin poets, George Buchanan and Casimir Sarbiewski. Horace 
and Juvenal were studied in expurgated editions, while Martial, Ovid 
and Catullus were banished altogether. The affection for the classics 
which Watts acquired at school remained with him throughout his 
life, and the most touching passage in the ode to Pinhorne is that 
which describes the long rows of his classical books, which he bids 
' dwell in safety in your painted cases (picti abaci) and fear neither 
the wicked worm nor the cruel moth’. It is said that some South¬ 
ampton gentlemen were so impressed by Watts’s work at the Grammar 
School that they offered to send him to Oxford or Cambridge at their 
own expense. In those days it was necessary for students who 
entered the English Universities to conform to the established 
Church. As Watts was determined to remain a dissenter, he refused 
the offer, and on leaving school in 1690 entered an Academy for Dis¬ 
senters at Stoke Newington. The part played by the Dissenting 
Academies in English life in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries is important and has not yet received adequate attention. 
They were founded after the expulsion of the nonconformists from 
the National Church at the beginning of Charles II’s reign in order 
to provide higher education for young dissenters who were debarred 
from the Universities by the religious tests. They seem to have been 
in fact, if not in name, University Colleges with lectureships and 
tutorial systems modelled on those of the Universities. Their stan¬ 
dard of scholarship was often very high and their curriculum appears 
to have been, as we should expect, more liberal in tone than that of 
the anglican colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. The institution 
where Watts pursued his studies had been founded by the learned 
Dr. Theophilus Gale, author of ‘ The Court of the Gentiles’, and it 
appears to have been the successor of an earlier college of the same 
type, where Daniel Defoe had studied sixteen years before. Watts’s 
tutor was the Rev. Thomas Rowe, the son of one of Cromwell’s chap¬ 
lains. He addressed to him the lines called Free Philosophy which 
contain a fine tribute to his methods as a teacher. 

' I love thy gentle influence, Rowe, 

Thy gentle influence like the sun, 

Only dissolves the frozen snow, 

Then bids our thoughts like rivers flow, 

And choose the channels where they run. 
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It is interesting to notice that Watts’s fellow students included John 
Hughes, the poet and critic, whose edition of Spenser published in 
1715 gave a powerful impetus to the revival of interest in the older 
English poets. 

The atmosphere in which Watts lived appears to have been that 
of the aristocracy of Puritanism. This kind of Puritanism was unlike 
the democratic bibliolatry of Bunyan or the emotional religion of the 
later dissenters. It was the creed of a stately, learned, wealthy 
society consisting of men of rank and culture. These were the men 
who would have ruled England if Cromwell had accepted the Crown 
in 1656 and founded a Puritan dynasty. Old General Fleetwood, 
Cromwell’s chief lieutenant and his son-in-law lived in a fine old 
mansion at Stoke Newington, and died there in 1692, when Watts 
was a student at the Academy. His daughter, who had married a 
certain Sir John Hartopp, inherited the mansion, and Watts entered 
Sir John Hartopp’s household as tutor to his son in 1696. It was 
there that he composed his Logic, which he dedicated to his pupil, 
Oliver Cromwell’s great grandson. In 1698 he was ordained as 
assistant to Dr. Chauncey, the pastor of the Independent Congrega¬ 
tion in Mark Fane in the City of Eondon, which seems to have been a 
kind of cathedral of Williamite Puritanism. It included most of 
these cultivated aristocratic Puritan families connected with Crom¬ 
well’s descendants, such as the Fleetwoods, the Iretons, the Goulds, 
the Desboroughs and the Hartopps. Watts succeeded Chauncey as 
pastor of this highly select group of Puritans in 1702. His health had 
been undermined by excessive study, and in 1712 he suffered from a 
severe illness. When he was convalescent he was invited to stay with 
Sir Thomas and Eady Abney at their fine house called Theobalds, near 
Cheshunt in Hertfordshire. He accepted the invitation, and his host 
and hostess grew so attached to him that he stayed at Theobalds for 
the rest of his life, a period of 36 years. The relationship between 
Watts and the Abneys was happily described by Dr. Johnson in his 
Life of Watts as one in which ‘ patronage and dependence were over¬ 
powered by the perception of reciprocal benefits’. A special suite of 
rooms was assigned to him, and it is said to have included a delightful 
study full of books and pictures, some of which were painted by Watts 
himself. In 1728 the Scottish Universities of Edinburgh and Aber¬ 
deen conferred on him their doctorates of divinity. These Scottish 
degrees were the only academic distinctions which could be gained by 
an English nonconformist at that date. Watts was not idle in his 
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retirement. Besides his literary activities, he drove in for his Sunday 
ministrations when his health permitted, but he had scruples iu 
retaining his post and would only do so at the earnest entreaty of his 
congregation. His salary was only £100 a year, and he is said to have 
given two-thirds of it to the poor. His life was no doubt prolonged 
by the affectionate care of the Abneys, and after their death by that 
of their daughter. He lived on into the reign of George II, dying in 
1745 at the age of seventy-five. 

Watts’s character was singularly free from the harshness and 
intolerance that disfigured so much English Puritanism. Johnson 
writes that ‘ by natural temper he was quick of resentment; but by 
his established and habitual practice, he was gentle, modest and in¬ 
offensive’. The ‘ sweetness and light ’ of his mind, his humanism and 
aversion to formalism and bigotry are illustrated by some of his 
sayings : ‘ I hate’, he writes in one place, ‘ the thoughts of making 
anything in religion heavy or tiresome’, and in another ‘ I am per¬ 
suaded that there is a breadth in the narrow road to Heaven, and 
persons may travel more than seven abreast to it’. 

Watts’s works occupy six massive quarto volumes. He probably 
supposed that his reputation would rest on his theological and educa¬ 
tional treatises and his sermons, which occupy by far the greater part 
of the complete edition of his writings. His poetry he regarded 
merely as a pastime, of ‘ hours of leisure, wherein my soul was in a 
more sprightly frame’. But in spite of the fact that his prose works 
are written in fine direct pure English and contain much sound reason¬ 
ing and good sense, they are of little interest now to anyone except 
the student of social and religious history. They belong to the dead 
‘ literature of knowledge,’ to use De Quincey’s useful phrase, whereas 
his poetry, at its best, belongs to the ‘ literature of power’. 

The historical position of Watts’s poetry is of particular interest. 
It may be said to form a fink between two great movements of the 
English mind, the Puritan movement of the seventeenth century and 
the romantic movement of the n i neteenth. The factor common to 
both Puritanism and Romanticism, a factor which made them both 
disliked by the respectable, the worldly and the conventional, is what 
the eighteenth century called ‘ Enthusiasm’. ‘ Enthusiasm ’ is the 
state of spiritual exaltation that transcends rationality. 1 Among 
the Puritans enthusiasm was connected with religion, among the 
Romantics with poetry. Lord Shaftesbury, the eighteenth century 

1 ‘A vain confidence of divine favour or inspiration’. Johnson's Dictionary. 
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philosopher, shews clearly in his Letter concerning Enthusiasm that he 
perceives the connection between the enthusiasm of the Puritans and 
the enthusiasm of the poets. In an amusing passage he prophecies 
that the day may come when there will be ' Field conventicles of 
hovers and Poets, Forests .... fill’d with romantick shepherds and 
shepherdesses, and Rocks resound with echoes of praises offered to 
the Powers of love’. The Puritans desired above all direct commu¬ 
nion between the Soul of the individual and God; the English 
Romantics desired similar communion between the Soul and Nature. 
Indeed English romanticism might be called Puritanism transformed 
by the philosophic ideas of the eighteenth century, which replaced 
the transcendent Jehovah of the Bible by the immanent Deity of 
Wordsworth, whose dwelling was in 

The light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky and in the mind of man. 

We have seen that Watts was the inheritor of the most human¬ 
istic and cultivated Puritan traditions. He was also in his poetry the 
forerunner of Cowper and Blake. 

It is highly significant that he was a nonconformist in poetry as 
well as in religion. He refused to bow the knee either to the ortho¬ 
doxy of the Church of England or to the orthodoxy of Dryden and 
Pope. One of the principal signs of his heterodoxy in poetic theory 
is his firm conviction that religion is a suitable subject for poetry. Now 
Boileau, the law-giver of the neoclassical school, in his Art Poetique 
had strongly condemned the use of religious themes. The Augustans 
allowed enthusiasm (within limits) in religion; they seem to have 
considered that the attempt to write religious poetry would endanger 
that calm rational frame of mind which they considered proper for the 
poet of a civilized society. Nearly the whole of Watts’s very interest¬ 
ing Preface to his Horae Lyricae or Poems of the lyric kind, which 
appeared in 1709, is a defence of the use of religious themes in poetry 
on the one hand against the opinions of the orthodox Augustan critics, 
on the other against the more rigid dissenters, who thought that to 
treat religious themes in verse was a laying of profane hands on the 
ark of the Ford. Watts laments the ‘ profanation and debasement 
of so divine an art,’ and wishes that Dryden, Otway, Congreve or 
Dennis had attempted a ‘ Christian poem ’ instead of making them of 
‘ trifling and incredible tales’. He also condemns the notion of ‘ some 
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weaker Christians ’ that ‘ poetry and vice are naturally akin’. He 
appeals to the authority of the Bible, from which he quotes many 
highly poetical passages, the choice of which does great credit to his 
taste. ‘ If the Heart', he writes, ' were first inflamed from heaven, 
and the muse were not left alone to form the devotion, and pursue a 
cold scent, but only called in as an assistant to the worship, then the 
song would end where the inspiration ceases ; the whole composure 
would be of a piece, all meridian light and meridian fervour’. This 
view of poetry seems to mingle the religious enthusiasm of the Puritans 
with something like the poetic enthusiasm of the Romantics. If it 
were divested of its religious colouring this passage might have won 
the approval of Shelley himself. The conception of a poetry that 
would be ‘ all meridian light and meridian fervour ’ is very different 
from the ideal set forth in Pope’s Essay on Criticism, which appeared 
two years after the Preface was published. 

The Horae Lyricae (the last edition of which was Southey’s, 
1836) contain what we may call Watts’s private as opposed to his 
public poetry which is to be found in hrs Hymns, his metrical 
versions of the Psalms and his Divine and Moral Songs for Children. 
The title is significant. Watts was a lyrical and subjective poet. He 
writes of the poems in his Preface that ‘ the image of my heart is 
painted in them’. Augustan convention did not favour poetry of this 
kind. Its ideal was the expression of the spirit of a well-bred society 
rather than the inner life of an individual. Watts writes intimately 
about his religious experiences, his private meditations and fancies 
and friendships. He is unorthodox in form as well as in subject 
matter. The Augustans aimed at uniformity and ‘ correctness ’ in 
metre. Watts liked variety and experiment. The Horae Lyricae 
contain a wide range of metrical forms, the various lyric quatrains, 
the eight and six and eight and eight, the double eight and six or 
‘ rime couee’, other more elaborate stanzas, ten syllable, eight syllable 
and seven syllable couplets, ‘ Pindarics ’ or irregular riming forms, 
blank verse, and one remarkable experiment in ancient classical 
prosody. In his Preface he writes with enthusiasm of the ‘ free 
unconfin’d measures of Pindar ’ and of the ‘ noble measures of Milton 
without rime’. When he is discussing the couplet itself he makes the 
remarkable suggestion that this measure ‘ should have the same 
variety of cadence, comma and period in which blank verse glories as 
its peculiar elegance and ornament’. He condemns couplets which 
‘ run on ... . just in the same pace and with the same pauses’. ‘ The 
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reader’, lie writes, ‘ is tired with the tedious uniformity .... and the 
perpetual chime of even cadences’. We seem to be listening already 
to Cowper’s complaint that poetry has become ‘ a mere mechanic art', 
where ‘ every warbler had his tune by heart’. 

Watts’s metre like his poetry generally is adventurous, and that 
was a great merit in the early eighteenth century when the dangers 
that threatened English poetry were not as they are to-day those of 
license and anarchy, but a dead and mechanical uniformity, and a 
middle-aged apathy and acquiescence. The Horae Lyricae are very 
unequal. Watts himself is conscious of this fact: ‘ The best of 
them’, he writes, ‘ sinks below the idea which I form of a divine or 
moral ode. He that deals with the mysteries of heaven or the Muses 
should be a genius of no vulgar mould’. Watts was not' a genius of 
a vulgar mould’, but his was not a poetic genius of an order sufficiently 
high to enable him to avoid some of the kinds of bad taste that were 
the mark of his age. The abuse of personification particularly is a 
snare that dogs his footsteps. The elegy on the death of his hero, 
William III, opens with some dignified lines, but is ruined by one of 
the most remarkable concourses of personified abstractions in the 
English language. All the most unpleasant qualities of bad eighteenth 
century verse seem to be combined in the following stanza : 

Flattery shall faint beneath the sound, 

While hoary truth inspires the song ; 

Envy grow pale and bite the ground 
And slander gnaw her forky tongue. 

Still worse than the abuse of a figure of speech is the kind of pompous 
and frigid declamation that poets of this period sometimes mistook 
for sublimity. Watts’s Ode to the Memory of Mr. Thomas Gouge (a 
nonconformist minister whose death was preceded by those of two of 
his colleagues called Mead and Bates) might be cited as a classic 
example of this aspect of Augustan poetry : 

Heav’n was impatient of our crimes 
And sent his minister of death 
To scourge the bold rebellion of the times, 

And to demand our prophet’s breath : 

He came commissioned, for the fates 
Of awful Mead and charming Bates : 

There he essay’d the vengeance first. 

Then took a dismal aim, and brought great Gouge to dust. 

But if the Horae Lyricae have great faults, they have great merits 
too. I have mentioned their metrical originality. The most str ikin g 
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example of this quality is to be found in the poem called The Day of 
Judgment, ‘An Ode Attempted in the English Sapphic’. It is one of 
the few experiments in classical metre between the Elizabethans and 
the nineteenth century. It would be interesting to know what 
models Watts was following, and whether he knew of the experiments 
of Sidney and Campion. His scheme is not consistent. Sometimes 
he seems to be writing quantitative verse and anticipating the practice 
of Bridges ; at others he appears to be following the rhythm of the 
accentual Sapphic hymns of the Middle Ages in which the first three 
lines had a dactyl in the first place instead of the third as in the 
classical form. But he has undoubtedly produced an admirable 
English poem with a beautiful rhythm that recalls that of the Batin 
if not of the Greek stanza. It has just a touch of the false theatrical 
sublimity of the age, but this is not sufficient to impair its genuine 
imaginative power, its energy and intensity of feeling, which are well 
illustrated in the opening stanzas : 

When the fierce north wind with his airy forces 
Rears up the Baltick to a foaming fury 
And the red Hghtning with a storm of hail comes 
Rushing amain down. 

How poor sailors stand amazed and tremble ! 

While the hoarse thunder, like a bloody trumpet, 

Roars a loud onset to the gaping waters 
Quick to devour them,. 

Such shall the noise be, and the wild disorder 
(If things eternal may be like those earthly) 

Such the dire terror when the great Archangel 
Shake the Creation. 

Tears the strong pillars of the vaults of heaven, 

Breaks up old marble, the repose of princes ; 

See the graves open, and the bones arising. 

Flames all around them. 

Some of the Odes in irregular or ‘ Pindaric ’ form/too, are works 
of considerable power and beauty. In the fine poem on the Text, 
‘ Fire, Air, Earth and Sea Praise Ye the Ford’, Watts shows not only 
a remarkable command over the dangerous ‘ pindaric ’ form, but 
also in such passages as the following sounds that note of pure lyric 
sweetness which is heard so seldom between Milton and Collins : 

Bright arrows that his sounding quivers bear 
To scatter deaths abroad. 


Sweet Waters, wand’ring through the flow’ry fields. 
Or dropping from the sky. 
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A longer Gde has the significant title of The Adventurous Muse. 
Here Watts sounds a direct challenge to Augustan caution and prim¬ 
ness in fines that have something of that ‘ meredian fight and meridian 
fervour ’ of which he writes in his Preface : 

Give me the chariot whose diviner wheels 
Mark their own route, and unconfin’d 
Bound o’er the everlasting hills 
And lose the clouds below, and leave the stars behind. 

Watts’s blank verse is also interesting. He admired Milton, but 
does not copy him slavishly like his contemporary John Phillips, and 
he is also wise enough not to attempt a long poem in bl ank verse. His 
little epic narrative of The Dacian Battle, freely translated from the 
Eatin, is dignified and deserves Johnson’s praise, but his best work 
in blank verse is in short reflective poems such as the Epistle to 
Sarissa. 

Farewell, ye waxing and ye waning moons. 

That we have watch’d behind the flying clouds 
On night’s dark hill, or setting or ascending. 

Or in meridian heights ; then silence reign’d, 

O’er half the world ; then ye beheld our tears, 

Ye witnessed our complaints, our kindred groans, 

(Sad harmony!) while with your beamy horns 
Or richer orb ye silver’d o’er the green 
Where trod our feet, and lent a feeble light 
To mourners. Now ye have fill’d your round. 

These hours are fled, farewell. Months that are gone 
Are gone for ever, and have borne away 
Each his own load. Our woes and sorrows past 
Mountainous woes, still lessen as they fly 
Ear off. So billows in a stormy sea, 

Wave after wave (a long succession) roll 
Beyond the ken of sight: the sailors safe 
Book far astern till they have lost the storm. 

And shout with boisterous joys. A gentler muse 
Sings thy dear safety, and commends thy cares 
To dark oblivion ; buried deep in night 
Bose them, Sarissa, and assist my song. 

Tfiis is a sort of blank verse hitherto unknown in England. It 
is not epic like Milton’s or dramatic like that of Shakespeare and that 
of his successors. It is lyrical and meditative blank verse of the kind 
that was to be developed so brilliantly by Cowper and Wordsworth. 

Watts’s hymns, his metrical versions of the psalms, and his poems 
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for children are the best known, but by no means the most poetical of 
his works in verse. He was not the first English hymn writer, but he 
was the first writer of a considerable number of hymns of merit, and 
it was his conception of this kind of writing that has dominated 
English hymnology from the Wesleys down to Newman and Christina 
Rossetti. Many of his hymns are flat and prosaic, but some, like the 
famous version of the ninetieth psalm (Our God, our help in ages past), 
which has become a kind of second national anthem, and the great 
Easter hymn, ‘ When I survey the wondrous Cross , have the rare 
distinction of being both successful hymns and fine poems. _ In one at 
least there is something like the note of ecstacy that we find in the best 
religious poetry of the seventeenth century : 

We are a garden wall’d around 
Chosen and made peculiar ground, 

A little spot clos’d in by Grace 
Out of the world’s wide wilderness. 

The Poems for Children include the much quoted Divine Songs, 
which are little more than eighteenth century moralizings neatly 
tagged into metre and rime, and the much more interesting Moral 
Songs, which are indeed full of the preaching of the nonconformist 
parson, but are also in their lively rhythms and fresh joyful imagery 
the forerunners of Blake's Songs of Innocence, which probably owe a 
good deal to them. They conclude with the famous Cradle Hymn 
which Mr. Housman quoted in his lecture :— 

Soft and easy is thy cradle : 

Coarse and hard thy saviour lay, 

When the birth place was a stable 
And his softest bed was hay. 

Blessed Babe ! what glorious features,— 

Spotless fair, divinely bright! 

Must he dwell with brutal creatures ? 

How could angels bear the sight ? 

In this poem Watts has rediscovered things that English poets had 
forgotten for a long time, the magic of innocence and tenderness, the 
beauty of small and humble things, the divine quality of childhood. 

V. DE SOEA PINTO. 
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I T is fitting that “Wessex” should from time to time take note of 
the work of the artists who live within the borders of the old 
kingdom. The work of Mr. Durkin calls for attention not merely 
by its originality in material and technique but by its intrinsic 
artistic quality. Mr. Durkin fives and works in Southampton and 
his daily craft as foreman joiner is the handmaid of his art. It is 
from his craft that he derives his knowledge of woods, their hues, 
their grains, their values as reflectors of fight, their almost infinite 
possibilities of combination in harmony and contrast; and from it, 
too, he derives his skill in design, his careful draughtsmanship and 
his finish in execution. The artist’s inborn sensitiveness is here 
allied to the craftsman’s acquired power of manipulation. 

The te chni que of the picture in wood, Mr. Durkin’s special and 
unique medium, is of the highest interest. The whole of it is based on 
the two essentials of painting : careful drawing and design, apprecia¬ 
tion of colour and tone. The modernist painter so easily over¬ 
emphasizes the one at the expense of the other—usually .sacrificing 
form to colour—that it is refreshing to find here a due proportion 
accorded to both. 

The picture to be reproduced in wood is first most carefully 
drawn to the exact size of the projected picture. The main masses 
of fight and shade are then blocked in, in wood of appropriate colours, 
tones and grains ; the wood is applied to a stout board and the whole 
of the surface is covered. In this fashion is avoided the risk of lack 
of unity and harmony in tone that a mere jigsaw or mosaic technique 
would possibly entail. Mosaic works in colours, painting in wood 
relies more on tone and a mere assemblage of parts cut independently 
might easily miss unity. The blocking-in once completed, the 
detail of the picture is worked in, beginning with the high tones and 
working downwards to the rich browns and blacks. Thus a true 
gradation of values is maintained. 

This, it should be said, is no veneer work. The wooden pieces, 
whatever their size or shape, are one eighth of an inch deep, though 
they may show on the picture as no thicker than a hair fine. Perman¬ 
ency is thus obtained and there is no risk of peeling or cockling. The 
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woods employed range from the silvery sycamore through dozens of 
indigenous and imported woods down to the deepest black. 
Wherever the grain may express a line or a system of lines, it is so 
used, and some remarkable effects have been achieved by Mr. Durkin 
in the use of grain for producing texture. In a picture of Chester, 
on which he is at present engaged, Mr. Durkin has used for the 
sandstone of the Cathedral a wood only recently imported from the 
Indian swamps. This happy choice is due to the knowledge of timbers 
which the artist owes to his trade. 

The results achieved by these methods are as interesting as the 
methods themselves. Depending for effect on tone rather than 
colour, though all the colour available in natural woods is used 
(Mr. Durkin abhors the artificial tinting of woods), chiaroscuro must 
be good for the pictures to be effective. Here Mr. Durkin succeeds 
admirably, and this quality together with the meticulous perspective 
makes certain of the views startlingly three-dimensional. The 
beautifully executed “Tudor House” which we reproduce, almost 
stands out of its frame, so brilliant is the lighting and so convincing 
the retreat of the facade. Similar qualities distinguish the “High 
Street, Southampton,” which is in the possession of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and the “Canal Walk, Southampton,” in the 
Southampton Art Gallery. 

Architectural subjects and street views obviously lend themselves 
to such treatment rather than open landscape or figure studies, in 
both of which effect must depend largely on colours and soft modelling 
not easily effected in broad planes. Mr. Durkin has attempted both, 
for his art is experimental as living art should be, but he realizes the 
limitations of his medium and is on the whole content to experiment 
within the true range of its possibilities. 

It is to be hoped that this work will meet with the recognition 
that it deserves. It shows not only the conquest and skilled 
manipulation of unusual material, excellent craftsmanship and per¬ 
manency, but real artistry and plastic quality. His pictures can not 
merely be prized for their novelty, but one could five with them and 
find them as lastingly satisfying as many a well-painted scene. 

H. W. DAWTON. 
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Tudor House, Southampton. Winkee Street, Southampton. 

Two Pictures in Wood by h. S. DURKIN. 















































THE WINCHESTER BEDE. 


F EW who visit the Chapter Eibrary over the south transept of 
Winchester Cathedral can fail to be impressed by its quaint¬ 
ness and charm 1 . From the raucous bustle of the narrow 
and overcrowded High Street one passes so soon into the solemn 
stillness of the spacious church and then up the dim oak staircase 
into remote chambers of books and manuscripts and ancient peace. 
This is not to say that the Chapter Eibrary is a mere museum. Eike 
other libraries attached to the cathedral churches of England, it is 
still in daily use as a lending library, accessible at certain hours to 
the clergy of the diocese. It is only right that the approach to its 
treasures should be guarded. Some of the manuscripts were the 
arduous labour of many years. The score or so that remain in their 
places have been recently catalogued for the Early English Text 
Society by Sir George Warner, a man Winchester born, formerly 
Keeper of Manuscripts at the British Museum. They represent 
the smallest part of the original collection. Many have perished : 
a few are now in private hands. 

There was once a time when Winchester led the western world in 
the art of manuscript illumination. The beautiful Benedictional of 
Saint Aethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, 963—984, now in the Duke 
of Devonshire’s private library at Chatsworth, is justly world- 
famous. Upon its pages with their magnificent series of illuminated 
borders the eyes of the saintly prelate must indeed have gazed with 
joy, for Aethelwold, best known as a zealous church reformer, was 
no less a lover of the fine arts, and in his day the Winchester scrip¬ 
torium became renowned far and wide. 

Only one manuscript now at Winchester may fairly claim to 
be contemporary with this Benedictional, namely that of the Vener¬ 
able Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. As a work of art it is without 
distinction. Devoid of elaborate illumination, it is a book of quite 

1 By courtesy of tire Librarian, the Reverend A. W. Goodman, M.A., B.D., F.S.A., a visit 
was paid to the Winchester Cathedral Library by the Southampton Branch of the English 
Association on May 27, 1933. To Canon Goodman I am deeply indebted for his hospitality and 
friendliness on this and on many other occasions, for his valuable counsel, and for his kindness 
in arranging for the preparation of the accompanying facsimile. 
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another kind and cannot be compared even distantly with Aethel- 
wold’s manual. But it is a fine piece of plain, straightforward 
calligraphy. The four scribes who wrote it were well-trained men 
who knew their craft. To-day, as it rests in its show-case in the 
Bishop Morley section of the library, it certainly calls for a closer 
study. 

The manuscript is complete and wonderfully well preserved. 
From initial capital to colophon it is legible throughout except for 
one or two clean perforations produced by weak spots in the sheepskin 
which opened out in the process of stretching and have since broken 
away. The vellum, of very varying thicknesses, is almost as good 
now as it was a thousand years ago. The ink is only a little faded. 
There are 108 folios, measuring 36.2 cm. by 26.2 cm., with 32 
lines to a page. The text is disposed in two columns of a depth of 
29.2 cm. but with widths varying from 8.4 to 9.1 cm. Though 
painstaking with their writing, the scribes did not trouble to measure 
off their columns carefully, nor were they precise in the spacing of 
their fines. At the front of the book there are two unnumbered 
sheets. The first has a quarter missing at the top and shows various 
marks made by a scribe in trying out his pen. Someone has written 
just casually in green ink Hyftoria Anglorum, and another Beda de 
gestis Anglorum, in red. Two rather clever sketches of a chubby 
monk’s head are human touches not entirely unwelcome. The text 
begins at the top of the first numbered folio. It is written throughout 
in minuscules of a Continental type by English scribes, Winchester 
men presumably, four in number, the name of the last, Aedelelm, 
being indicated. The initials are generally plain, in red, but here 
and there in the first part one is more elaborate, a dragon on folio 1, 
and on folio 23 a cat. The Roman numerals for the years seem to 
have given difficulty to certain readers and another scribe, almost 
contemporary, has gone through the earlier pages and extended 
them neatly. The concluding folios are interesting. The summary 
or recapitulatio ends not with A.D. 731, the year in which Bede 
finished his history, but with 734 (carelessly written dccxxxiii). 
Then follows Bede’s account of himself and his works, and after that 
the paragraph which properly forms the conclusion to the Preface, 
in which the historian piously asks for his readers’ prayers. In the 
same column (folio 108b) there follow without a break repetitions from 
the recapitulatio of the entries under dcfiii and dclv (wrongly written 
dclvi and dclii), followed by the dates dcfiii—dclxv. Next comes the 
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puzzling colophon which has clearly been tampered with. ‘ Emit, 
deo gratias ago. quicumque legerit hunc librum vel scrutaverit ut 
det benedictionem pro anima aedelelmo. qui scripsit hoc. sit sic hoc 
hie in terim’ (= in aeternum?). And then this poor Latin is followed 
by worse Irish : ‘ Es cor doom terchinnach duillim bennacth en 
scribenned ma beth ni uarele beth ferr de genter nu here’. No one 
to my knowledge has made any sense of all this. Who then was this 
Aedelelm who wrote the last part of the manuscript from folio 83b ? 
He may well have been the monk of this name who appears in the 
Liber Vitae of Hyde Abbey (New Minster) early in the eleventh 
century. Evidently he knew little Irish and was copying, and 
copying badly, some Celtic inscription for invoking a blessing on 
the scribe. After this, in the same hand, follow twelve hexameters 
beginning, ‘ Summe (sc. sume) pater placidus modulantis uota poete’, 
and Sir George Warner has indentified them with the preface to a poem 
addressed to Ecgberht, Bishop of Eindisfarne, A.D. 803—821, by a 
certain Aethelwulf. ‘ The verses end at the bottom of the page, and 
no doubt the whole poem followed on leaves now missing. There is, 
however, reason to believe that they are in the British Museum in 
MS. Cotton Tiberius D4, folios 309—318. These leaves, which have 
nothing to do with the rest of the MS. (Lives of the Saints of the 
twelfth century) with which they are bound up, contain the poem of 
Aethelwulf, without the prefatory lines, and beginning at the top 
of the page. Allowing for the injury done to them by the fire of 
1731, they are of the same dimensions as the Winchester MS., and the 
hand .... appears to be identical’. 

Nothing very striking is to be deduced from these anomalies. 
On the whole they seem to indicate that Aedelelm was copying a 
North of England text, and further proof of this will be given in a 
moment. 

In the sixteenth or seventeenth century the whole manuscript 
was strongly bound together between covers of cardboard and leather, 
secured by tape fastenings and fitted with an iron ring and chain. 
The edges of the folios were trimmed in the binding. The corners 
of two pages were accidentally tucked in and from these it may be 
seen that from 5 to 7 mm. were shorn off. The bookplate, with a 
picture of the Cathedral in black and white and the legend Lib. Eccles. 
Cath. Winton., is recent. 

Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum was one of the 
great books of the Middle Ages. Its popularity is proved by the large 
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n um ber of existing manuscripts. Diligent research has revealed that 
there are no fewer than 138 of these scattered over Western Europe. 
No one has yet attempted to establish finally their complicated 
genesis. As Charles Plummer once said, ' To determine fully the 
mutual relationship of these numerous manuscripts would be a work 
of many years, and in respect of the later (fourteenth and fifteenth 
century) ones, the gain would not repay the labour’, kittle or nothing 
would be added by such a work to our appreciation of the Winchester 
manuscript now before us. It holds too high a place. With that 
in the Chapter Eibrary at Durham, it ranks as a valuable secondary 
manuscript. The four primary documents are the Moore manuscript, 
Cambridge University Library, Elk. 5. 16 ; the two at the British 
Museum, Cotton Tiberius A 14 and Cotton Tiberius C2 ; and one at 
Namur in Belgium. From certain chronological data at the end 
it is apparent that the first of these was written as early as 737, only 
six years after the completion of the work and only two years after 
the death of Bede. In 1697 it was purchased on the Continent 
with some fifty other volumes on behalf of John Moore, Bishop of 
Ely. At the Bishop’s death in 1714 it was bought by King George 
and presented to the University of Cambridge. Naturally it has 
become the standard document for all later printed editions. The 
Namur manuscript, on the other hand, is almost worthless for the 
settlement of the text. The British Museum manuscripts are exceed¬ 
ingly valuable and from the second of these. Cotton Tiberius C2, 
our Winchester version derives. As their designation implies, these 
two manuscripts belonged, like the famous one containing Beowulf 
and Judith, to the great collection made by Sir Robert Bruce Cotton, 
1571—1631. With the rest of the collection they suffered in the 
disastrous fire at Ashbumham House in 1731. From fairly conclusive 
evidence it may be inferred that Cotton Tiberius C2 was a North of 
England book, once belonging to Durham, probably emanating from 
Eiudisfarne. Our Winchester manuscript was directly or indirectly 
copied from it and, being still intact and legible throughout, it is of 
high authority for the settlement of occasional textual problems. 

On the whole it may be said that our text has been little tampered 
with. Here and there are marginalia of varying legibility, some 
perhaps as late as the fifteenth century. The added inscription on 
folio 81 is distinct from all the rest. Someone in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, we may surmise, was reading Bede’s beautiful account of 
Caedmon of Whitby and, recalling the actual words of the English 
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Hymn, could not refrain from adding them in the margin over against 
the Eatin paraphrase. There was no room close by the text in the 
left-hand column, and so he placed pointers to indicate the correspon¬ 
dence and wrote in the right-hand margin. Maybe he was not a 
professional scriptor and he did not trouble to rule guiding lines. 
With a slightly trembling hand he wrote and, unlike so many marginal 
commentators, he used good ink so that after nine centuries his verses 
are quite as readable as the original text. All the more is it to be 
regretted that the sixteenth century binder was so ruthless in his 
clipping. 

Of the 138 manuscripts of the Historia, ten others contain the 
Hymn in Old English either added in the margin as shown in our 
facsimile, or at the foot of the page, or on some other page. Only 
four of these are in the Northumbrian dialect, presumably Caedmon’s 
own, namely, the version in the Moore manuscript at Cambridge 
and those in the three manuscripts now at Dijon, Paris and Eeningrad 
respectively. All the others, like ours, have the poem in the West 
Saxon dialect, as likewise the five manuscripts of the Old English 
version of Bede translated by, or at the instigation of, King Alfred. 

The textual variations of these four Northumbrian and twelve 
West Saxon versions of the Hymn were discussed a few years ago 
by Mr. M. G. Erampton 1 2 and they have been more recently examined 
by Dr. A. H. Smith’. Nine or more of its eighteen half-fines can 
be paralleled in other Old English poems. There is no reason to 
doubt that the sixteen versions of the Hymn, so remarkably similar 
in their main content, record very nearly Caedmon’s own words. 
Let us praise God the Creator. That was what he wanted to say. The 
simple and beautiful appositives for God, and the other parallelisms 
balancing half-fine with half-fine, were in the traditional style. Bede’s 
Eatin, with its clumsy expressions like cum sit aeternus deus, was 
clearly meant as a paraphrase : 

Nunc laudare debemus auctorem regni caelestis, potentiam creatoris et 
consilium illius, facta patris gloriae. Ouomodo idle, cum sit aeternus deus, 
omnium miraculorum auctor extitit, qui primo filiis hominum caelum pro culmine 
tecti, dehinc terram custos humani generis omnipotens creauit. 

A veiled apology for the inadequate rendering follows, an apology 

1 Modern Philology, vol. xxii. No. 1, August 1924. 

2 The first volume of Methuen’s Old English Library, edited by A. H. Smith, of University 
College, London, is devoted to Three Northumbrian Poems (Caedmon's Hymn, Bede's Death. 
Song and The Leiden Kiddle), 1933. 
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which is naturally omitted from all the Old English versions. 

Hie est sensus, non autem ordo ipse verborum, qnae dormiens ille canebat ; 
neque enim possunt carmina, quamuis optime composita, ex alia in aliam linguam 
ad verbmn sine detrimento sui decoris ac dignitatis transferri. 

No wonder then that the fingers of so many readers itched to 
add the original version to their manuscripts ! Following the native 
tradition, our scribe wrote the verses continuously. The letters 
clipped off by the binder, restored below in square brackets, may 
therefore occur anywhere within the line. 

Hu we sculon herian (heri) 1 heofonrices we[ard] 
metoddes mihte 7 hi[s] modgethanc 
weorc wu[l]dor feeder swa be wu[n]dra gehwile 3 
. ece dribften] words astealde 
he [se]reest gescop ylda [bear]nu 
heofen to rofe h[alig] scippend 
middanear[de] mann cynnes weard 
ece drihten setter tidfe] 
fyrum on foldunu frea ealmihtr 

One later association occurs to us as we linger thus long over the 
Winchester Bede. Copied and recopied meticulously throughout the 
ages by devoted men, it was among the first of books to be printed. 
In the year that Caxton set up his press in Westminster, the editio 
princeps, the work of Heinrich Eggesteyn, saw the light at Strassburg. 
Edition then followed edition at Strassburg, at Hagenau, Antwerp, 
Basle, Eouvain, Paris, Heidelberg, Koln, Spires, Eyons. Meantime 
there was no English edition. The mellow wisdom of Bede was, if 
the truth must be told, not altogether acceptable to the Reformers. 
Not until that storm burst over the land which, in the words of 
Jeremy Taylor, ‘ dashed the vessel of the Church all in pieces,’ did 
Abraham Whelock publish at Cambridge the first English edition of 
Bede’s Batin text together with the Old English version. But nearly 
a century before this, be it noted, a translation of the whole work had 
been made by a Winchester man. In 1565 Thomas Stapleton 
published his magnum opus: The History of the Church of Englande : 
compiled by Venerable Bede Englishman : translated out of the Latin 
into English. Many long centuries had elapsed since the only previous 
translation into English had been undertaken by another Winchester 

’The first four letters of herian (praise) were written again and then underlined, not necess¬ 
arily through carelessness. Elsewhere herian is repeated in full. 2 v.l. gehwees. 3 w.ll. or, ord. 
4 v.l. foldan. 
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THE WINCHESTER BEDE 

man, Kin g Alfred. Did Stapleton use our manuscript ? Alas ! it 
would seem not. He was an exile from iris native land. Not 
venturing to publish his book in Dondon, he found a printer for it 
at Antwerp. With rather reproachful words he addressed his 
gracious Queen Elizabeth in the Preface : ' In this history it shall 
appear in what faith your noble Realm was christened. 

Stapleton merits more attention that he has hitherto received 
whether from historians of Winchester or from students of Eliza¬ 
bethan English. His Bede reveals him as master of a very stately 
and sonorous prose, worthy of the age which produced Of the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity and the Book of Common Prayer. 

SIMEON POTTER. 
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John Hamilton Reynolds 

From a contemporary silhouette at the Keats Memorial House and Museum, Hampstead. 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Trustees and the Curator 
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O N December 1st, 1816, Eeigh Hunt published in his Examiner 
a critical essay on ‘Young Poets.’ He presented to his 
readers three men in their early twenties who, he believed, 
showed immense promise of poetic genius ; he im plied that they 
began their literary careers on an equality, and prophesied no greater 
fame for one than for another. Two of his three candidates now rank 
among the greatest English poets ; their works are widely known, 
and their graves in the Protestant Cemetery at Rome are shrines for 
literary pilgrimage ; Hunt indeed picked winners when he nominated 
Keats and Shelley for future fame. But his third candidate is now 
forgotten as an author, his works unanthologized, and his grave, in 
the Church Bitten at Newport, Isle of Wight, observed by occasional 
passers-by only because of its inscription, ‘In memory of John 
Hamilton Reynolds who died November 15th, 1852. Aged 58 years. 
The friend of Keats.’ 

Reynolds was born in Shrewsbury on September 9th, 1794, 1 the 
son of a school master, George Reynolds, who served on the staff of 
Christ’s Hospital and other schools in Eondon from 1806 till his 
retirement in 1835. Mrs. George Reynolds was a spirited and 
intellectual woman, the composer of ‘album verses’ and the author 
of a children’s novel 8 which Eamb praised highly. Her sense of 
humour and pleasing personality were inherited by her son and her 
four daughters, Jane, Marianne, Eliza, and Charlotte, 8 whose names 
are familiar to readers of Keats’s letters. 

In 1806, the Reynolds family moved from Shrewsbury to 
Eondon. The twelve-year-old son, who had attended the Shrews¬ 
bury School for three years, was enrolled in St. Paul’s School, but his 
formal education ceased early in 1810, when he became a junior clerk 
in the Amicable Insurance Office. He had doubtless written poetry 
since his early boyhood ; in February, 1813, when he was only 
eighteen, The Gentleman’s Magazine published his poem to Jane, 

'The leading biographers of Keats and the Dictionary of National Biography err in the date 
given for the birth of Reynolds. For the baptismal records of Reynolds and his sisters, see G. L. 
Marsh, 'New Data on Keats’s Friend Reynolds.’ Modern Philology, XXV (February, 1928), 319 ff. 

'Mrs. Leslie and her grandchildren \ a Tale for Young People, by Mrs. Hamerton [pseud.]. 
London, 1827. 

*J ane is not mentioned in the Shrewsbury baptismal records ; according to her tombstone, 
she was bom in 1792. The Shrewsbury records show that Marianne was born in 1797, Eliza in 
1799, and Charlotte in 1802. 
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entitled ‘Bines to a Sister on her Birthday.’ This formal debut as a 
poet stirred his ambition, and within the next two years, he published 
three slim volumes of mediocre and imitative verse, Safie and The 
Eden of Imagination in 1814, and An Ode, concerning Napoleon, in 
1815. During these years he also contributed a number of essays and 
critiques to two periodicals, The Inquirer, or Literary Miscellany and 
The Champion. 

About 1815, Reynolds became intimately acquainted with James 
Rice and Benjamin Bailey, who later joined him as important 
members of the Keats circle. Reynolds, Rice, and Bailey spent 
frequent holidays in South Devon, where they saw much of the three 
Beigh sisters of Sidmouth. Reynolds wrote many poems for the 
Beigh girls, and through them he met Bliza Drewe, of Bxeter, whom 
he married in 1822. 

Reynolds’ next book, published by Taylor and Hessey in 1816, 
was The Naiad. This poem contains the hybrid neologisms and lush 
exuberance which belong to the 'cockney school,’ and Reynolds was 
undoubtedly familiar with Hunt’s poetry when he wrote it. Soon 
after its appearance, he had been admitted to friendship with Hunt, 
who favourably reviewed The Naiad in his article on ‘Young Poets’ 
and who probably introduced him to another new friend and protege, 
John Keats, in the autumn of 1816. 

The young man whom Reynolds met had recently received his 
certificate to practice as an apothecary. He had decided, however, 
to abandon surgery and to dedicate himself to poetry. He was just 
twenty-one, and his whole glorious career was ahead of him, for. at 
this time he had published nothing and had written few poems which 
can worthily be placed beside his great productions. But Reynolds 
realized as well as Hunt that his new acquaintance was a very great 
poet. 

In Reynolds, Keats met a man thirteen months older than 
himself in age and years older in experience. Reynolds had pub¬ 
lished four books, and had contributed extensively to periodicals.. He 
had doubtless left the employ of the insurance company at this time, 
to devote his energies exclusively to writing. Keats must have envied 
his precocious achievement, and hoped that he could do likewise. 

Within a few weeks, the acquaintance became an intimate 
friendship, whose history is defightfully told in the letters Keats sent 
to Reynolds. Poetry was the chief link which bound them together ; 
Reynolds, with a better literary education, had probably read more: 
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widely in the classics, in Chaucer, in the ballads, in the Elizabethan 
authors, and in the literature of their own time, and his contributions 
to The Champion show that he could talk learnedly and entertainingly 
upon these subjects. Here was material for innumerable conversa¬ 
tions exactly suited to Keats’s taste. 

Some three months after their meeting, Reynolds saw Cowden 
Clarke’s volume of Chaucer, in which Keats had written a sonnet on 
‘ The Floure and the Refe.’ Reynolds then composed his ‘ Sonnet to 
Keats, on reading his Sonnet written in Chaucer ’: 

Thy thoughts, dear Keats, are like fresh-gathered leaves. 

Or white flowers pluck'd from some sweet lily bed ; 

They set the heart a-breathing, and they shed 
The glow of meadows, mornings, and spring eves, 

Over the excited soul. Thy genius weaves 

Songs that shall make the age be nature-led, 

And win that coronal for thy young head 
Which Time’s strange hand of freshness ne’er bereaves. 

Go on ! and keep thee to thine own green way. 

Singing in that same key which Chaucer sung ;— 

Be thou companion of the Summer day, 

Roaming the fields, and olden woods among :— 

So shall thy Muse be ever in her May ; 

And thy luxuriant Spirit ever young. 

This tribute to Keats’s genius is as sincere as it is well phrased. 
Clearly no mawkishness pervaded Reynolds’ friendship for Keats, as 
it did Hunt’s, and the sonnet shows that Reynolds’ esteem was for 
Keats’s manly qualities, such as his love of nature and Chaucer, rather 
than for the sentimentality and affectation in which Keats indulged, 
albeit self-consciously, in Hunt’s presence. With his good sense, 
Reynolds served as a balance wheel to Keats, who might have been 
swept from his feet by Hunt; undoubtedly Reynolds helped him to 
avoid the extremities of ‘ cockneyism ’ to which Hunt might have led 
him before he was fully fledged. 

During 1818, Reynolds exerted an active influence on Keats’s 
poetry. By addressing to Keats three sonnets on Robin Hood 
(which the Poet Raureate considers his best verse), Reynolds inspired 
Keats not only to write an extremely interesting letter, which may be 
taken as the poetic credo of the two friends, but also his poems 
‘ Robin Hood ’ and ‘ Rines on the Mermaid Tavern.’ Other poems 
were exchanged in letters, and soon the friends planned to collaborate 
on poetic adaptations from The Decameron. Keats chose the story 
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of the Pot of Basil and wrote his ‘ Isabella ’ in 1818. Reynolds under¬ 
took to versify two other novels. Because illness and professional 
work retarded their completion, the collaboration was abandoned, 
and Reynolds’ poems were not published until after Keats’s death. 

Reynolds further served Keats in the matter of the preface to 
Endymion. His wider experience in publication convinced him that 
Keats’s first preface recklessly exposed him to critical attacks. He 
urged his friend to alter the tone, and the dignity of Endymion’s 
prefatory paragraphs resulted from this advice. Reynolds perhaps 
foresaw unfair reviews of Endymion, which he hoped to forestall by 
the revised preface. When the articles in Blackwood’s and The 
Quarterly burst upon Keats with superhuman malice, Reynolds, then 
in Devonshire, rallied to his friend’s defence in an article published in 
as Exeter newspaper, and republished by Hunt in The Examiner. 
Reynolds then urged Keats to abandon their proposed collaboration 
from Boccaccio, and to issue ' Isabella ’ as an answer to the critics 
of Endymion. 

Another collaboration was later proposed. Keats had always 
enjoyed Reynolds’ mercurial sense of humour. To his poem, ‘ The 
Cap and Bells,’ he wished to add the spontaneous effervescence of 
mock-erudite notes by Reynolds. But again the project failed; 
Keats never finished his poem, and any notes which Reynolds 
composed have vanished. 

“The Cap and Bells ’ was undertaken after Keats fell ill, and soon 
he was obliged to leave for Rome, to die in February, 1821, after 
months of wracking anguish. His friendship with Reynolds was at 
an end, but it survives, with eloquent documentation, in many of 
Keats’s letters, which give ample evidence that Reynolds was his 
closest friend. 

The subject matter of his letters to Reynolds lay nearest to 
Keats’s heart. Only a most intimate friend could have inspired such 
discussions, and through them Reynolds exerted his greatest influence 
upon Keats. Their long conversations on poetry undoubtedly 
moulded both their styles. Reynolds seems to have inspired confi¬ 
dence in his judgment, and he always gave Keats good advice. 
Posterity is his debtor in the contributions which he made to Keats. 

But the mutual interests of Reynolds and Keats were not solely 
concerned with poetry, and not even the poet’s brother George had 
more in common with Keats. Reynolds was Keats’s only intimate 
who possessed a keen sense of humour ; he was a congenial com- 
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panion for Keats’s mild claret and card parties ; he surpassed Keats 
in a love of the theatre and its ramifications, such as boxing and bear- 
baiting ; he enjoyed the walks around Hampstead and showed an 
even deeper appreciation of nature than Keats. Reynolds’ mother 
and sisters must be considered as forces toward the beginning of the 
intimacy. Keats entered whole-heartedly into the pleasant simplicity 
of their family life and became almost one of them. The rupture 
with Mrs. Reynolds and her daughters had no effect on Keats’s deep 
friendship for her son, and nothing had marred their intimacy when 
Keats died. 

In many respects, the years from 1816 to 1821 were the happiest 
in Reynolds’ life. _ Some years after quitting the insurance company, 
he became a solicitor, but writing was more than an avocation, and 
during these years he reached the zenith of his success. He contri¬ 
buted extensively to periodicals, and also published four books in 
this period. His Peter Bell, a parody on Wordsworth’s poem, pub¬ 
lished anonymously in April, 1819, a few days before the poem it 
mocked, was an instant success. In the same year, a short musical 
entertainment by Reynolds, entitled One, Two, Three, Four, Five ; by 
Advertisement, was performed fifty times. In 1820, he wrote a clever 
P oem as the prologue to James Sheridan Knowles’s popular play 
Virginius, 1 and soon after, he issued his next volume, The Fancy, ’ a 
selection from the poetical remains of the late Peter Corcoran .... 
with a brief memoir of his life.’ The memoir of Reynolds’ pugilistic 
hero contains much autobiographical material, and the volume’s 
poems in praise of boxing eminently deserved their popularity. 
Reynolds’ next book appeared in May, 1821 ; it was The Garden of 
Florence and Other Poems, by ‘ John Hamilton,’ and contained the 
two poetic adaptations from Boccaccio which Reynolds had hoped to 
issue with Keats’s ‘ Isabella. ’ This fact is referred to in the advertise¬ 
ment, which eulogizes the dead Keats. 

Reynolds’ publishers, Taylor and Hessey, took over The London 
Magazine in 1821, and asked him to join the staff. Here he was 
associated with a group of the leading writers of the time, such as 
fiamb, De Quincey, Hood (who later married his sister Jane), All an 
Cunningham, and John Clare ; contemporary accounts and his own 
contributions to The London Magazine show that he worthily com- 

1 Virginius was published in numerous pirated and authorized editions. About half of them 
ascribe the prologue to T. Reynolds ' and half to J. H. Reynolds.' Convincing proof of his 
authorship is found in W. C. Macready’s Reminiscences and Selections (ed. F. Pollock, 1875), I, 209. 
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peted with these distinguished colleagues. The series of essays which 
he contributed under the pseudonym Edward Herbert was a feature 
of this periodical in the numbers which contained Elia’s essays and 
the Opium Eater’s confessions. 

In 1822, after an engagement of at least four years and an 
acquaintance of seven, Reynolds married Eliza Powell Drewe, of 
Exeter. They had only one child, a daughter, who died at the age of 
ten in 1835. 

Reynolds’ association with Tom Hood on the staff of The London 
Magazine developed into an intimate friendship and a collaborating 
partnership. Their first venture was Gil Bias, an operatic farce, 
presented in 1822. Two years later. Hood conceived the idea of 
writing humorous poems to minor celebrities, such as the inventor of 
the steam washing-machine, and he suggested to Reynolds that they 
should collaborate in these mock Odes and Addresses to Great People. 
Published in 1825, the book at once attracted favourable attention, 
and two later editions were required. 

Reynolds never enjoyed his legal work, and he achieved no 
prominence as a solicitor. He was in active partnership with James 
Rice, and among their clients was another important member of the 
Keats circle, the poet’s sister, Fanny Keats Elanos. Keats was 
frequently in Reynolds’ thoughts long after his death ; letters from 
George Keats show that Reynolds cherished for years the hope of 
writing a biography of his friend, but he never accomplished this wish, 
and he later turned over to R. M. Milnes (Ford Houghton) his 
Keatsiana, to be used in the first biography of Keats. 

During the 1830’s and 1840’s, Reynolds contributed to periodicals 
such as The Athen/zum, Bentley’s Miscellany, and The New Monthly 
Magazine, but his literary ambition was waning and his achievements 
were not conspicuous. If Reynolds had been an author of great 
genius, he could have written well in spite of the law; he would 
surely have composed more if he had devoted himself only to 
literature, but he probably would have written no better than in the 
days when Keats knew him. Reynolds’ talent, like that of most poets 
who have written precociously in their teens, failed to enlarge. 

His sociability, however, had not entered the decline which now 
seized his poetry. He remained the bon vivant and delightful com¬ 
panion, and in 1831 he joined a distinguished company with similar 
tastes in the formation of the Garrick Club. Here, in the congenial 
atmosphere of the theatre, his friends recognized him as an able comic 
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playwright. Perhaps through a fellow member he was engaged to 
write Miss Kelley’s New Entertainment, which Crabb Robinson saw 
with pleasure on January 31st, 1833, and five years later, assisted by 
George Dance, he wrote a one-act farce entitled Confounded Foreigners. 

In 1847, Reynolds moved away from Dondon. Since the days 
of his friendship with Deigh Hunt, he had been a Diberal; Dord John 
Russell, the party leader, a fellow member of the Garrick Club, 
arranged for him to leave town. As Dord Ernie (R. E. Prothero) 
stated: 

Some political services rendered by (Reynolds) to the Liberal cause gave him 
a claim upon Lord John Russell, who, in 1847, appointed him assistant clerk of 
the newly established County Court at Newport, in the Isle of Wight. In Newport 
Reynolds lived for the five years that elapsed before his death in 1852. He was 
buried in the churchyard of the town,—a broken-down, discontented man, whose 
great literary abilities had brought him no success in life. Few, probably, of the 
islanders were aware that the assistant County Court clerk who professed himself 
an Unitarian and a bitter Radical, and whose drunken habits placed him beyond 
the pale of society, had promised to be one of the stars of English literature at the 
period of its poetic revival. 1 

Dord Brnle, amplifying this statement in a letter to Douis A. 
Holman, Esq., of Boston, wrote : 

It is a fact that for the last few years of his life Reynolds drank habitually, 
and gradually sank in the social scale. I know this because I lived for nearly 
thirty years of my fife within three miles of the town of Newport, and many of 
the inhabitants of that town knew Reynolds well. There is no doubt about the 
fact; but whether it is necessary to rake up such an incident in the close of his 
career I do not know. 2 

Such testimony can scarcely be refuted, and yet it is quite 
possible that the case against Reynolds has been overstated. Dord 
Ernie’s father, Canon Prothero, Rector of Whippingham, near 
Osborne, Isle of Wight, was closely allied to Queen Victoria in social 
and political conservatism. Reynolds, a lover of good living and a 
liberal in political and religious views, was beyond the pale of Osborne 
society, but his fellow-townsmen in Newport seem to have regarded 
him more highly, for when he died, The Hampshire Independent 
published the following obituary notice : 

Reyn ores.—November 15, at Node Hill, Newport, Isle of Wight, after a 
very short illness, and highly respected, J. H. Reynolds, Esq., solicitor, and Clerk 
of the Newport County Court, aged 58. 3 

l Letters and Journals of Lord Byron (ed. R. E. Prothero, 1899-1901), III, 46,n. This paragraph 
is also quoted in Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in the Isle of Wight (1898), pp. 42-43. 

•Prom the holograph, dated June 21st, 1913, in the possession of Louis A. Holman, Esq. The 
letter was first published in Reynold's Poetry and Prose (ed. G. L. Marsh, 1928), p. 43. 

•The Hampshire Independent (Southampton), November 20th, 1852, p. 5. 
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In view of fiord Brine’s assertion, the words ‘ highly respected ’ 
are significant. They are not part of an empty obituary form, and 
appear in no other death notice given on this page. The dozen other 
notices, also, are all shorter than Reynolds’. 

The fact that several fiondon periodicals lamented Reynolds’ 
death at some length suggests that he was hardly the person whom 
fiord Brnle described. The Hampshire Independent returned to the 
subject some weeks later, under the heading, ‘ The late Mr. Reynolds.’ 
After quoting The Athencsum’s sketch of Reynolds’ fife, the writer 
continued with the following communication from The Examiner : 

I was surprised to observe that in your paper of Saturday, although you 
announced the death of J. H. Reynolds, Esq., you afforded him no place in your 
obituary. Eive-and-thirty years ago few who knew him would have anticipated 
such an omission in so high a literary paper as yours. . . . With splendid dark 
eyes, a mobile and intelligent countenance lit up by never-failing good humour, 
and a quiet, bland, but somewhat arch smile, he was goodly to look at as well as 
to listen too [sicl. . . . The last time but one that I saw Reynolds, we stood on a 
knoll upon Wood Green, contemplating a splendid sunset, and, with a sort of 
rivalry that was common with us, repeating, from memory, Collins’s beautiful 
Ode to Evening. That is many, many years ago—but as it reminds me ‘ how 
pleasant was my friend,’ it is the impression I will cherish of him. Sir, yours, 
&c., W. R. 1 

It seems reasonable to assume that many persons retained similar 
pleasant memories of Reynolds, which had never been injured by 
drunkenness or gross improprieties. On the other hand, Reynolds, 
like many of his respected contemporaries who were in no sense 
drunkards, probably drank too much, for he had suffered many dis¬ 
appointments, and did not find in Newport the delights of bucolic 
simplicity which he had anticipated in retiring from fiondon. He had 
always loved a vacation in the country, but he had not realized until 
too late that fiondon was his only home. Once established in 
Newport, he felt banished from his chief pleasures. His friends were 
aware of his dissatisfaction at this enforced absence from town ; one 
of them observed that ' it was absolute exile for a man of his town 
tastes and habits, and he lost no opportunity of running up, if only for 
a few hours, to fiondon.’ 2 

Reynolds might have escaped the supposed tedium of village life 
by writing instead of drinking. I believe that before he went to 
Newport he had always been a moderate drinker, though he was 

l The Hampshire Independent, December 4th, 1852, p. 5. 

*The Recollections and Reflections of f. R. Planche (1872), I. 101. 
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considered a bon vivant for years. In London, he had restrained any 
temptation to over-indulgence for the sake of his work, both legal and 
literary, and of his numerous friends. In Newport, these checks were 
removed. His clerkship may have been somewhat of a sinecure, 
which would scarcely require the labour of private practice, and his 
fellow townsmen lacked the sophisticated sociability and culture 
which he enjoyed. Here, as never before since he became a solicitor, 
Reynolds had the opportunity for continuous writing, but his 
incentives were gone. 

Issues of The Hampshire Independent contain frequent allusions 
to Reynolds and the ‘ new County Court for the recovery of debts up 
to the amount of twenty pounds/ of which Reynolds and G. Wansey 
were clerks and C. J. Gale the presiding judge. The court was opened 
at the Newport Guildhall on March 22nd, 1847 ; Reynolds was then 
described as a ‘ solicitor, of Russell-square, London,’ but he moved to 
Newport soon after this date, and was doubtless in residence by April, 
19th, when the court first sat. He quickly established himself, and 
(perhaps for selfish reasons) soon aided in the arrangements for des¬ 
patching the post from Newport to London each morning. ‘ We 
understand,’ said The Independent on May 8th, 1847, ‘ that the town 
is considerably indebted to J. H. Reynolds, Esq., the clerk of the New 
County Court, for his valuable assistance in aiding and hastening the 
measure.’ 

It is difficult to ascertain Reynolds’ correct title and the import¬ 
ance of his post. The Independent frequently referred to bim as 
‘ clerk,’ but he himself signed legal notices which appeared in this 
paper as ‘ The Clerk Assistant of the said Court.’ Leonard Jordan, 
Esq., of Newport, suggests that executive and judicial posts in the 
Isle of Wight are frequently designated as ‘ assistant ’ or ‘ deputy ’ 
because the island was a subdivision of Hampshire, but that these 
posts are not subordinate to others. It is possible that Reynolds was 
outranked by Wansey, the other clerk ; he may have been the 
assistant clerk in this sense or in that suggested by Mr. Jordan. 

Reynolds’ name is still visible, through a later coat of paint, on 
the door of the office which he occupied in Newport. Writing in The 
Isle of Wight County Press shortly after November 15th, 1932, 
W. Self Weeks, Esq., said : 

John Hamilton Reynolds .... resided in Nodehill in the house afterwards , 
occupied by Colonel Feneran, and subsequently by Miss Feneran, his daughter. 
It is now the office of Messrs. James Eldridge and Sons, solicitors. 
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The lease which Reynolds signed for this house (36, Nodehill) is 
now in the possession of R. J. Bldridge, Bsq. It is dated June 23rd, 
1849, and shows that Reynolds leased the house from Joseph Poore 
for seven years, at an annual rental of £35. 

Mr. Weeks continued his communication on Reynolds with the 
following account of his political activities in Newport: 

My father used to say that Reynolds was credited with assisting the Eiberal 
party at election times by aiding in the composition of skits on their opponents, 
which played a prominent part in the election literature of the period. 

Only one of these ‘ skits ’ has come to light. Since it is unsigned, 
it cannot authoritatively be attributed to Reynolds, but it contains 
all the salt and skill which distinguished his parodies of thirty years 
before. 

He wrote little during his residence in Newport, and, in the five 
years preceding his death, only four of his contributions to periodicals 
can be identified. Occasionally, however, his old interests roused him 
from the partial lethargy of his rural fife. In the autumn of 1847, he 
collected funds on the island to be used for the conservation of 
Shakespeare’s house in Stratford, and he continued to be warmly 
interested in Milnes’s life of Keats during its composition and pub¬ 
lication. In answer to a query by Milnes, Reynolds sent the following 
resume of his achievements, in a letter of April 17th, 1848 : 

My poor works have been contributions to the London Magazine when 
Taylor & Hessey had it—a poem published under the title of ‘ Safie ’ when a 
Boy-— .... an anticipated. Parody of Wordsworth’s Peter Bell— .... a share 
with Hood in a work called ‘ Odes & Addresses to great men ’ of which I should 
like you to see a copy—a little work called ‘ The Fancy—being the memoir & 
poetical works of Peter Corcoran ’—and a small volume of Poems intitled [sic] 
‘ The Garden of Florence ’ by John Hamilton. Two of the Poems in the little 
book are from Boccacio [sic]—and were to have been published with one or two 
more,—& Keats was to have joined me—but he only wrote Isabella & the Pot 
of Basil.—His illness & death put an end to the work—and I referred to the 
circumstance in my preface. Forgive so much about that poor obscure—- 
baffled Thing,—myself I 1 

Reynolds was never vain, but he must have been aware of the 
eminent position in literature which his friends had prophesied for 
him. It is not strange that he felt baffled as he looked back over the 
years and enumerated his achievements to the biographer of his friend. 

1 From the holograph, in the possession of the Marquess of Crewe. The letter was first pub¬ 
lished in Reynolds’ Poetry and Prose (ed. G. L. Marsh), p. 42. 
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The latest work which he mentioned was Odes and Addresses, written 
at the age of thirty. During the last twenty-three years, he had 
published nothing which he deemed worthy of mention to Milnes. 
This, then, had been the fulfilment of his early promise. Keats, 
Shelley, and Hood, who had once been no more than his literary 
equals, had all taken their places high in critical estimation. He was 
rusticated, away from those who should have been his peers, and was 
spending his declining days in a remote village. During 1852, he fell 
ill, 1 and his death, which occurred on November 15th, must have come 
as a release from the ills of both the body and the mind. 

When still in his teens, Reynolds published narrative and descrip¬ 
tive poems, influenced by writers of widely divergent types. Safie, 
redolent with pseudo-Byronism, appeared in 1814, as did The Eden of 
Imagination, a poem describing the beauties of nature in a dilute 
Wordsworthian manner. An Ode, published in 1815, anathematized 
Napoleon, who had just escaped from Elba. The Naiad, of 1816, was 
based upon a Scottish ballad. Boccaccio was the source of two poems 
in The Garden of Florence, published in 1821. Reynolds was scarcely 
successful in any of these imitations; his long poems are creditable 
as juvenilia, but as nothing more ; the flashes of pure poetry lose 
their effect through the frequent technical carelessness, halting ryhme, 
limping rhythm, and uninspired mediocrity of much of this verse, 
Writers as varied as Byron, Wordsworth, and Hunt, commenting on 
Reynolds’ earlier poems, were impressed by his precocity, and 
hopefully prophesied a great future on the basis of his youthful 
achievement. Precocity and talent were his in abundance, but poetic 
genius and even the ability to labour intensely in composition were 
lacking. He wrote too easily and never learned to polish his longer 
poems to perfection. 

In the more spontaneous fields of literature, where extensive 
revisions may dull the fineness of the first conception—in sonnets, 
lyrical and humorous poetry, in comic drama and informal essay— 
Reynolds deserves a higher reputation than he now owns. His 
instinct for the lyric was impeccable ; the following beautiful fines, 
entitled ‘ Think of Me,’ were published in his Garden of Florence : 

Go, where the water glideth gently ever, 

Glideth by meadows that the greenest be ;— 

1 The Athencsum (November 20tli, 1852, p. 1272) stated that Reynolds died after ' a long and 
painful illness,’ but The Hampshire Independent (November 20th, 1852, p. 5) said ' after a very 
short illness.’ 
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Go, listen to our own beloved river, 

And think of me ! 

Wander in forests, where the small flower layeth 
Its fairy gem beside the giant tree ; 

Eisten the dim brook pining while it playeth, 

And think of me ! 

Watch when the sky is silver pale at Even, 

And the wind grieveth in the lonely tree ; 

Go out beneath the solitary heaven, 

And think of me ! 

And when the moon riseth as she were dreaming, 

And treadeth with white feet the lulled sea ; 

Go, silent as a star beneath her beaming, 

And think of me ! 

The simple beauty of these lines has infrequently been surpassed; 
they have the quality of Moore’s best lyrics, and, in fact, remind one 
slightly of Moore’s ‘ Go where glory waits thee,’ though Reynolds 
borrowed nothing from that poem. It is unfortunate that Reynolds 
did not develop his skill in composing lyric cameos like ' Think of 
Me ’ ; he could have gone far in that field and might have become 
a second Moore. 

As with his lyrics, the Lethe which engulfs Reynolds’ humorous 
verse hides many worthy additions to literature. His sense of humour, 
while rarely subtle, has the comic writer’s sine qua non in being 
genuinely funny. The appreciation of puns has greatly declined 
during the century since Reynolds wrote, and yet the cleverness of his 
puns can be relished to-day as much as his other humorous devices. 
Peter Bell (1819), the parody on Wordsworth’s poem, is a masterpiece 
of burlesque. Reynolds mercilessly mocked the inanity and utter 
nakedness of Wordsworth’s clumsy simplicity by thus describing his 
hero : 

Not a brother owneth he, 

Peter Bell he hath no brother ; 

His mother had no other son, 

No other son e’er call’d her mother ; 

Peter Bell hath brother none. 

The Fancy (1820) contains Reynolds’ poems in praise of boxing, 
one of the sports in which he was keenly interested. Rollicking 
humour dominates many of these poems; others contain much 
lyrical beauty. 
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These two volumes were more popular than Reynolds’ serious 
writings, and his most successful venture. Odes and Addresses to Great 
People (1825), was likewise humorous verse. Reynolds and Hood 
collaborated in this production, sharing about equally in the volume 
of writing and the quality of the jokes, pirns, and double-entendres. 
Many of the poems have lost their savour because the h um our depends 
entirely upon local allusions which are now meaningless, but others 
are truly funny even to this day. 

In addition to these comic writings, two of Reynolds’ dramatic 
farces were successful in their time— One, Two, Three, Four, Five ; by 
Advertisement (1819) and Confounded Foreigners (1838). In 1824 and 
1825, he collaborated in two ‘ At Homes,’ the annual presentations 
of the popular comedian Mathews, and he composed a similar enter¬ 
tainment for Miss Kelley in 1833. She had appeared in 1822 in Gil 
Bias, a comic opera of moderate success by Reynolds and Hood. 

As a prose writer, Reynolds deserves chief recognition for his 
essays in The London Magazine. Under the pseudonym Edward 
Herbert, he contributed a series of ‘ betters to the Family of the 
Powells,’ describing in vivid manner such scenes as the coronation of 
George IV, the Cockpit, and a notorious murder trial. Reynolds’ 
critical writing is also admirable, in style and in well-taken points. 
His excellent dramatic and literary criticisms in The Champion of 1816 
and 1817 foreshadow his many reviews in The Athenaum of the 1830’s. 

His informal and critical essays are those of a brilliant conversa¬ 
tionalist rather than of a scholar. He loved to argue, talk, joke, and 
play with his friends, and his mercurial good-fellowship, the very 
quality which perhaps handicapped him in the fields of law and 
literature, has enshrined him in another capacity. His easy-going 
sociability gravely impaired his faculty for strenuous application to 
work, but it made him a delightful friend, and his relations with Hood 
as well as with Keats have kept at least his name alive. His tomb¬ 
stone bears only his name and dates and the laconic inscription, ‘The 
friend of Keats.’ This subordinate position is what Reynolds 
generously desired. ‘ Do you get Fame,’ he once wrote to Keats, 

‘—and I shall have it in being your affectionate and steady friend.’ 
He has and shall continue to have the honourable fame which the best 
friend of every great person deserves. 

WIEEARD BISSEEE POPE. 
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AN OLD FRIEND 
by Beryr A. Wood 

1 HAVE a Friend, my oldest Friend and dearest. 

In joy rejoicing, or in sorrow nearest, 

In health my comrade and my strength in weakness. 
In doubt my guidance and my light in darkness, 

My loyal Friend ! 

My Friend is true when danger would assail me, 

Swift to my side when other friends would fail me. 

In right supporting, or in error candid, 

With understanding and affection splendid. 

My noble Friend ! 

Without my Friend, life's music would be saddened. 
Even the sun, whose rays have cheered and gladdened, 
Seem to be mourning, and the whole creation 
Lacking His presence, lose its sweet attraction, 

My loving Friend ! 

My life-long Friend ! No power or force can sever 
Bonds such as these. Our friendship lives for ever, 

On earth beginning, and renewed in heaven. 

Life, love and gladness freely has He given, 

My holy Friend. 
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C HRISTOPHER yawned. What a bother it was having to 
walk all the way into the town in this heat. But he really 
must fetch his camera. He had been in Germany for two 
months already, and his camera had been in the repair shop for at 
least six weeks. It was certainly high time he made an effort to 
get it. 

He bent down and craned his neck forward in order to see into 
the mirror while he combed back his hair and straightened his tie. 
Then he wriggled into a blue linen jacket which was a little short at 
the wrists, and went downstairs. In the hall he encountered his 
hostess, Erau Weber, who had evidently been waiting for him, for 
she bustled up and said in a matter-of-fact tone of voice as though 
informing him of something, 

“Mr. Benson.” 

She always began like that, and then she would pause, and 
Christopher would feel that she expected him to speak, but he never 
knew what to say. Usually he just bent his head and smiled, and 
she would continue. 

“Would you be so kind. This basket of fruit and these flowers. 
They are for my aunt. She lives in the Steingasse. Would it trouble 
you to take them to her ? She is very old, you know. I shouldn't 
think of troubling you . . . but since you are going into the town ...” 

It was no trouble, he assured her, and took the basket and the 
flowers which she held out. 

Steingasse 9. Go over the bridge and turn right. Erl. 
Eckermann, Steingasse 9, fourth floor,” she said, and as he descended 
the sloping meadow to the road Christopher could still hear her 
calling from the gate. 

“Steingasse 9. Go over the bridge.” 

How much cooler it would be under the trees by the river, and 
he thought of the long line of acacia trees which from the hills looked 
like a row of green beads strung closely together. But the strips of 
road between each tree were wider than he anticipated and they were 
white with dust. The sun glittered on the river as though on a 
mirror that has been shivered into thousands of pieces. Christopher 
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sauntered along trying not to think of the heat and the basket of 
fruit which grew heavier at each step. 

The bridge at last. Quite a number of people were passing to 
and fro, and some were leaning over the parapet watching the sluggish 
green water heaving under the arches of the old red sandstone bridge. 
In the corner where the bridge and the round tower of the gateway 
meet, stood an old match seller. The only thing that might be 
said in favour of his tattered clothes was that holes are perhaps 
cooler than patches. He was leaning against the wall, half in 
sunshine, half in shadow, and on the cobbled pavement at his side 
sat a little monkey. Christopher stopped. The monkey wore a 
dirty white linen coat, and he looked puzzled at all the people passing 
by. He turned his head from side to side, following the movement 
of the passing feet. He was not frightened, only bewildered. Every 
now and then he would shuffle a little nearer his master and look up 
appealingly, and the match seller would look down and his face would 
soften. A few people gave the monkey coins. He took them one by 
one in his long thin fingers, but they had no significance for him. 
He dropped them almost immediately and resumed his bewildered 
preoccupation with the feet of the passers by. One young fellow 
placed a coin on the monkey’s head and the monkey put his arm up 
and took it off, only to drop it listlessly on the ground. 

Christopher picked out a red zinnia from the bunch he was 
carrying and held it out. The monkey’s fingers closed tightly round 
the stem and he looked solemnly at the flower and then up at his 
master. The man smiled, and the monkey shuffled a little nearer, 
and, still holding the flower, once again turned his attention to the 
passing feet. 

Christopher waffled reluctantly on, through the gateway to the 
old part of the town. It seemed stifling in the narrow streets and 
he was glad to come to a square in the centre of which a fountain 
splashed. He sat on a seat under a plane tree, and even in the shadow 
of the tree it was hot. The houses were huddled together round the 
square and looked as though they had nodded off to sleep. All the 
window shutters were fastened. A child ran across the square and 
was gone like a butterfly flitting across a meadow. Then nothing 
but the sunny houses and the blue shadow under the tree and the 
sound of water dripping into the stone basin. How still it was. A 
clock chimed, but to Christopher it seemed to come from far away 
as though out of his childhood. He thought of the people passing 
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to and fro on the bridge, and of people laughing and singing in the 
rooms behind the closed shutters, but they had nothing to do with 
the square which seemed to him so old that time had ceased to matter. 
Christopher sighed. He would like to have stayed there for a long 
time, but he picked up his basket of fruit and the flowers and moved 
slowly away. 

A few minutes later he was climbing the flights of stairs to the 
old lady’s flat. A brass knocker winked at him out of the shadow of 
the landing and his reflection in it looked like a gargoyle. He 
smiled and the gargoyle grinned. In a few moments the door flew 
open and Fraulein Eckermann stood before him. He had imagined 
her as a little bent figure, but here stood a tall, commanding personage. 
Her simple black gown, held at the waist by a knotted girdle, and her 
rather masculine figure and white hair reminded Christopher of a 
monk he had seen near the monastery of Stiftsmuhle. 

“Good afternoon,” he said “I have brought this fruit from 
Frau Weber. She thought you would like it.” 

“Oh thank you. Then you must be Mr. Benson. How good of 
you to bring it. Now do come in. I am just making tea. I’m sure 
no Englishman could refuse tea. Now could you ? Oh I have been 
in England ! I know your ways . . . Come in. This is my sitting 
room.” 

She led the way through a little passage to a room which was 
in semi-darkness, for the shutters were closed to keep out the heat. 
At first the only things to be seen were the silver handles of the 
glasses and the pale china that gleamed like white flowers in a 
garden at dusk. Then chairs and tables loomed up, and finally 
Christopher could discern ornaments and several water colour 
drawings in gilt frames. 

The old lady motioned him to a sofa which was drawn up to the 
table while she seated herself on a high backed chair facing him. 
Now she is sitting in her cell, he thought. Soon she will begin to tell 
her beads. But the old lady was more vivacious than he gave her 
credit for. 

“Now tell me,” she said brightly, folding her fat white hands in 
her lap, “Tell me. Where have you been since you arrived ? The 
Castle ? The Museum ? 

Christopher shook his head. 

“Neither yet. Chiefly walks in the woods and to the old 
villages along the river.” He didn’t like to say that he preferred 
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woods and villages to museums. 

“Well,” she said, “I must tell my niece to mind to take you to the 
castle. When I was in Eondon I saw everything. Everything. We 
were sight-seeing from morning till night. That was forty years 
ago, but I remember it as though it were yesterday. We went every¬ 
where. Westminster Abbey, British Museum, National Gallery. 
Everywhere. 

So Christopher and the old lady sat drinking tea out of the glasses 
with silver handles while she recalled little incidents of her visit to 
Eondon so long ago. She looked into Christopher’s face with her 
kind mild eyes, and Christopher liked to see the little wrinkles that 
came all over her face when she smiled. After a while she got up 
and walked across to the window. She walked firmly and held 
herself erect, but every now and then she would hesitate and hold 
her arm out before her as though she were pushing something away. 
After opening the window and unfastening the shutters, she turned 
round. 

“Book,” she said proudly. 

The sunlight streamed into the room. On the window sill was 
a box filled with flowering petunias, and looking over the top of them, 
Christopher saw in the distance the blue hills rising from the plain 
where the river flowed, and the red sandstone bridge with the twin- 
towered gateway. All very small, like the background of an early 
Italian painting. “Isn’t it lovely ?” she said. “I am old and cannot 
go out very often, you know. There are too many steps. They 
tire me. So I sit in my room and look out. Am I not fortunate 
to have such a view ?” 

Christopher nodded. And as he looked at the old lady standing 
quietly in the window in her long black gown, he found him self 
thinking of the square. 

DOROTHY DIAMOND. 
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INSTINCT OR REASON? 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 

I T is a fascinating branch of zoological study that seeks to determine 
to what extent the actions of members of the animal kingdom, 
other than man, are graded by instinct rather than by reason. 
On one occasion, the writer asked a friend to watch through a 
microscope the behaviour of an amoeba. 

As every beginner in biology knows, an amoeba is a tiny speck 
of protoplasm, without legs, without eyes, without mouth, and 
apparently without anything corresponding to a brain, even of the 
most primitive kind. It is one of the lowliest forms of life, progression 
in any direction being accomplished by the minute jelly-like body 
just flowing in that direction, its shape continually changing as it 
goes. If a particle of edible matter be met with, the protoplasm 
constituting the amoeba's body merely flows round it, thus eng ulfin g 
and ultimately digesting it. 

After observing the amoeba for some time, the friend looked up 
from the. microscope and said, “Am I to believe that this little 
creature is not moving in a purposeful manner ?” 

What a question to set one thinking ! 

No brain, certainly, in any real sense of the word, yet the amoeba 
appears to be moving with a definite purpose. We may be told that 
it is merely reacting to certain external stimuli, but how hard it is 
not to believe that in some feeble and mysterious way it knows what 
it is about. And if we are tempted to attribute a purposefulness to 
such a lowly creature as an amoeba, how much more do we feel impelled 
to believe that reason directs the actions of organisms much higher 
in the scale of life, though still far below man. 

Nevertheless, experiments appear to show decisively that many 
creatures whose conduct, at times, seems to be highly intelligent are 
in reality guided by that mysterious something, to which we refer, 
except in the case of the lowliest organisms, by the name “instinct.” 

A remarkable case of instinct came to the notice of the writer, 
in a very arresting way, a few years ago,when observing the behaviour 
of the young of the bird called the Resser Tern. 
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Naturalists are familiar with the fact that this bird lays its eggs 
on the beach of certain parts of the sea-coast, using little, or no, 
nesting material of any kind. The coloration of the eggs—of which 
there may be three, two, or one—is such that they bear a marked 
resemblance to the surrounding pebbles, and for this reason are very 
difficult to find. 

It is very interesting to wander over a large expanse of beach 
frequented by the lesser tern, seeking for the eggs. The efficacy of 
camouflage in this case will be brought home very forcibly to the 
seeker, for it is quite possible for him to be within a yard or so of the 
eggs, and even to be looking in the direction in which they lie, and 
yet for them to escape notice. 

The first photograph shows three eggs lying on the beach exactly 
as they were found, but it conveys no adequate idea of the difficulty 
of finding them. To be shown the photograph is equivalent to having 
one’s eyes directed to the eggs, owing to the beach-area in the picture 
being so limited. 

Just as the eggs are protected by camouflage, so too are the 
helpless downy birds which hatch from them ; indeed, it is difficult 
to see what useful purpose would be served by Nature in securing the 
safety of the eggs if the young birds were plainly visible to the eyes 
of their enemies. 

The colour of the back and head of the young is a light fawn 
broken up by dark markings, and some idea of the extent to which 
they blend with their environment may be obtained from the second 
photograph. 

Now, a moment’s reflection will make it evident that even the 
most perfect camouflage would be of no avail if the young birds 
moved in the presence of an enemy. Indeed, as far as a human enemy 
is concerned, an apparently moving pebble, or small patch of sand, 
would but serve to excite curiosity and to draw attention to the 
moving object. Hence, when an intruder approaches, the young 
birds squat and remain perfectly motionless, being aided seemingly 
by warning cries from the flying parent birds, who, in virtue of their 
aerial positions, are better able than their offspring to detect an enemy 
at a distance. 

Whether it be reason or instinct—and this we shall discuss later 
—which prompts the immature birds to remain motionless in the 
presence of danger, the prompting must be of a very urgent nature, 
as an experience of the writer tends to show. 
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Three Eggs of the Lesser Tern eying in their naturae positions on the beach, 

SHOWING THE MARKED RESEMBEANCE WHICH THEY BEAR TO THEIR SURROUNDINGS. 




Two very young Lesser Terns, a wonderful case of camouflage. 


A young Lesser Tern eying quite stile when inverted. 








INSTINCT OR REASON? 

On one occasion, a young bird was found crouching on a beach 
very near to the sea, at a time when the tide was rising ; it kept so 
still that one might have been excused for thinking it to be dead. 
A short time later, this small piece of feathered life was faced with 
what must have been to it a serious problem. Should it move when 
the water reached it, and thereby betray its presence, or should it 
remain still and allow the wavelets to flow over its downy body ? 

It would be interesting to know how many naturalists, if asked 
for the solution, would give the one adopted by the bird. 

Astonishing as it may seem, the bird underwent the ordeal of 
total immersion, and persisted in its death-like pose beneath the 
water. This is the more remarkable in that, in all probability, it had 
never been immersed before, as the young birds are usually found 
some distance from the water's edge. It is not possible to state what 
the ultimate behaviour of the bird would have been, for after the 
first wavelet had passed completely over it, it was picked up and put 
in a place of safety. 

In an attempt to decide whether reason or instinct urges the 
young terns to keep so still on the approach of danger, the experiment 
about to be described was carried out. 

It must first be stated that the colouring of the underside of the 
young is quite different from that of the head and back, being, in 
fact, mostly pure white. Hence, if they were placed in an inverted 
position on the beach, they would not resemble the pebbles, and 
camouflage would cease to function, especially as the bird’s legs 
would show distinctly against the white of the body. Would then 
the birds remain motionless when upside-down, or would they 
endeavour to return to the normal position, thus bringing camouflage 
into operation once more ? 

The matter was put to the test, a bird being placed on its back, 
as shown in the third photograph. It made no attempt to right itself 
but kept perfectly still as before. To the bird’s way of thinking, 
evidently, absolute immobility was still the essential condition for 
safety, although to the eyes of the observer, the little creature was 
no longer a small part of the beach, but a tern ! 

The result of this experiment is truly astounding, for one would 
have thought that the handling of the bird would have indicated 
to it that it had been discovered, and that further quiescence on its 
part would serve no useful purpose. 

We must bear in mind too that the new position was probably 
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far from comfortable, and that the bird, in being inverted, was passing 
through an entirely new and, doubtless, very alarming experience. 

Other young terns have been experimented with in the same way, 
and, in general, the same result has been obtained. One bird lay 
quite still on its back for no less than fifteen minutes ; some idea as to 
its feelings will, perhaps, be obtained by calling to mind what a 
lengthy period the two minutes silence on Armistice Day sometimes 
appears to be. 

It is true that now and then an inverted bird will attempt to 
right itself, but this appears to be due to the fact that the experimenter 
has unwittingly placed it in an unstable position, thus making it 
impossible for the bird to remain stationary. The writer has found 
that if the experiment fails at a first attempt, it may succeed at a 
second, provided a smoother, and seemingly more restful, part of the 
beach be chosen as a couch for the feathered subject! 

As far as the writer is aware, the behaviour of the birds when 
placed on their backs had not been determined previously by any 
observer. 

Experiments similar to those just described have been carried 
out in the case of the Eapwing, with a like result. The young of this 
bird are also protected by camouflage, the colouring of the head and 
back being somewhat similar to that of the young terns, but darker. 
They are often found on grass-land, and, when crouching, closely 
resemble the small patches of earth found in such places ; they are 
very difficult indeed to find. On ploughed land, the difficulty is even 
greater. 

The underside of the body is white, and when placed on their 
backs in their natural environment, they are extremely conspicuous ; 
far more so, in fact, than are the inverted young terns on a beach. 
Yet they remain still. 

It appears impossible to escape the conclusion that the crouching 
attitude adopted by the young of the birds we have considered, is in 
no way connected in their minds with camouflage. Whether they be, 
in effect, invisible, or highly conspicuous to the eyes of their enemies, 
their behaviour remains the same. 

Nevertheless, their normal behaviour is intimately related to, 
and bound up with, camouflage ; for it must be obvious to the most 
superficial observer that Nature intends the crouching of the birds 
and the resemblance to their surroundings to work together, the one 
with the other. The two form a beautiful combination which protects 
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the birds from harm, and allows them to propagate their species. 

The camouflage without the crouching would be useless. The 
crouching without the camouflage, as far as protection is concerned, 
would also, doubtless, be of little avail, otherwise Nature, we may 
well believe, would have made use of it. Whereas, we find that when 
a member of the animal kingdom bears little or no resemblance to 
its environment, it seeks safety, not by remaining still in the presence 
of an enemy, but in flight; for example, a rook, a fox, a mouse, and 
a host of others. 

Wlien then the young terns and lapwings remain so motionless, 
they are adopting a pose which may well prove to be for them the 
deliverer from death, yet they do so knowing not why. It is not 
reason that guides them, but instinct. Surely, no more remarkable 
case of the working of instinct can well be imagined. 

Here are defenceless creatures, doubtless subject to fear, trusting 
for life to that which is beyond their powers of comprehension. 
Instinct calls to them with an urgent but uninformative voice, and 
they implicitly obey it. 

We must bear in mind, paradoxical as it may seem, that the 
birds when crouching are fully exposed to view, though seldom seen ; 
there is no screen to shield them from the eyes of their enemies. 
We have but to imagine ourselves, with their mentality, in a like 
position at a time of danger to realise the wonder of it. 

HENRY J. TOMEINSON. 
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THREE PARSONS 

(i Continued from Wessex, 1934) 


W ARNER was a most prolific writer. Allibone credits him 
with 38 titles, and the Dictionary of National Biography 
with 44. In the following bibliography I want to stress the 
fact that not only was he prolific, but of a versatility that was 
extraordinary. In an article on De Foe’s story of the Great Storm 1 
Mr. Druitt of Christchurch emphasised that De Foe was a Prince 
of journalists : no doubt he was, whether one applies the test of 
quantity, quality, rapidity, or variety. But I think Warner was a 
greater journalist, as I hope to shew directly. Quantity is a poor 
test: any dullard can produce a mass of indigestible matter which no 
one would read : yet surely quantity is something that must not be 
disregarded ? One could not describe any writer as a journalist 
whose brilliant work was limited to a few pages. Of quality there 
must of course be almost as many opinions as there are critics : but 
I am bold enough to assert that Warner’s work, although unequal, 
was of consistently high quality : there is little taint of Grub Street 
about it. For rapidity, his record is remarkable, as one may learn 
from the dates of publication of his books. But I think that I may 
claim that, in variety, Warner was a greater writer than even De Foe. 
On these last two counts I appeal to the remarkable record of the 
first few books which he published. 

What constitutes a great Journalist? Of course the proverbial ‘ ‘pen 
of a ready writer’ ’ is of the first importance: but what is a ready writer ? 
I think that he is one who can produce readable matter on any topic, 
without research, and at the shortest notice. His knowledge must 
be apparently encyclopaedic. He must have no noticeable predilic- 
tions. And, most important of all, he must have that rare journalistic 
touch, which turns dull facts into brilliant gems of news ; that 
lightens and illuminates every statement with wit or originality of 
thought: that presents the essence of his news in the most intriguing 
light. As an observer, the clever journalist picks out the salient 
facts, and ignores the less necessary ones : and he sees Drama or 
Humour or Whimsey in many a situation which ordinary people 
regard as commonplace. I could fill many pages with pertinent 

1 Christchurch Miscellany, April, 1926. 
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quotations from Warner which illustrate this quality of his writing. 
I mentioned a few in describing his school days at Christchurch : 
thus his picture of the Mayor “shaped like an enormous turtle : of 
marvellous obesity" : the story of the lady “who feared to be buried 
alive” ; and others. But the Recollections is full of amusing tales 
which the quick journalistic brain seized on, and which would have 
passed unnoticed by most people. There were all the odd people he 
met in and around Christchurch. There were many oddities to be 
found in Rynfington. One of them was the Revd. Philip Re Brocq, 
with whom he collaborated in producing his Domesday Book. 
Re Brocq was a curate at Milton, and at one time of “Ealing,” and 
lived at Ashley Hill. Whether the Ealing was the Eling near Totton, 
I know not: The Vicar, Mr. Thistle, tells me he cannot find any record 
of Re Brocq. But in the title of a book written by him, "Sketch of 
a Plan for making the New Forest a Real Forest,” 1793, he describes 
himself as Curate of Ealing, which was frequently the old spelling. 

Re Brocq had an inventive brain. Thinking that the orthodox 
methods of roofing were unnecessary, he invented a new form of 
roofing which consisted of tarred brown paper carried on light laths, 
and this he put on his own house. In the summer the experiment 
was most promising : but Warner tells us : “The gloomy month of 
November came : his wings loaded with more than the usual weight 
of rain ; and, accompanying blasts ‘Of force sufficient to uproot the 
Oak,' the filigree woodwork of the roof was shaken out of its bearings : 
the paper became saturated with wet: the gutter was choked : and 
at length, dislocated, shattered, melted, and overwhelmed, down came 
with hideous ruin the unhappy roof : deluged the house : half drowned 
the family : and destroyed every anticipation of success from the 
projected patent.” 

Re Brocq had an ingenuous proposal for paying off the National 
Debt by voluntary collections : another, for turning gravel pits into 
vineyards : but his best was a new system of education imparted by 
ambulatory schooling on the platonic method. He advertised for 
pupils who were to be housed under the direction of an accomplished 
matronly housekeeper. Two pupils were secured. The elder one, 
aged 16, ran away with the housekeeper (a buxom widow of thirty) 
and the remaining one was promptly removed by his anxious parents ! 

However, only by a bibliographical analysis of Warner’s work 
can I hope to bring forward irrefutable proof of its journalistic 
excellencies. Of the 44 books fisted in the Dictionary of National 
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Biography there happen to be only nine which were produced while 
he was still resident in the New Forest: all the remainder were written 
at Bath, or at one of the Country Vicarages which later in life he 
occupied. But there is a very clear cut line of demarcation between 
his life in the New Forest and its subsequent history in the West of 
England. It is singular that between the Richard Warner Junior of 
Sway, and the Revd. Richard Warner of Bath, there is a great gulf 
fixed. When he got to Bath he seems to have forgotten his earlier 
days : he makes no reference to them, and none of his books are 
concerned with Hampshire interests, except in his Miscellanies 1819, 
and Literary Recollections 1830, which are retrospects. 

Here is his record of bookmaking while he was still a New Forest 
writer :— 

1. Companion in a Tour round Eymington. Published May 1789, 
by Baker of Southampton. 

2. Plampshire extracted from Domesday Book 1789, 4to. 

3. A Southampton Guide 1790, 12mo. 

4. Antiquitates Culinariae 1791, 4to. 

5. An attempt to ascertain the situation of the ancient Clausentum 
1792, 4to. 

6. Topographical Remarks relating to the South Western parts of 
Hampshire. 2 vols., 1793, 8vo. 

7. Agriculture of the Isle of Wight 1794, 4to. 

8. The History of the Isle of Wight: military, ecclesiastical, civil 
and natural. To which is added a view of its agriculture 1795, 
8vo. 

9. Netley Abbey. A Gothic Story. 2 vols., 1794-5. 

10. Collections for a History of Hampshire . . . by D. Y. with the 
original Domesday of the County ... by Richard Warner. In 
six volumes. Eondon 1795, 4to. (Five vols. bound in three). 

I cannot allow these dry bones to stand without some comments 
which I think will clothe them with some living flesh of interest: 
writing in 1830, Warner’s memory of his early work is somewhat 
faulty. As shewn by the dates of publication, which I have verified 
from the copies before me (except No. 3 and 9 which I have not seen) 
the author gives a list of these books in the wrong order. He says 
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of the Southampton Guide (1790) “Of the contents of the duodecimo 
I recollect nothing except its Title”. Moreover some of his titles 
are incorrectly quoted. 

Let us look at them in order of date. 

1. Lymington Tour, of 265 pages, was the ancestor of many Tjy min g- 
ton Guides which were published by King : but I don’t think that 
Warner was sponsor for any of them. He certainly was not tempted 
to produce a second edition; for when the publisher’s account was 
rendered, he had to pay an adverse balance of £22 17s. 

2. The Domesday Book, produced in the same year, was a much more 
ambitious performance. Here, in a Quarto of 327 pages, is contained 
a transcript of that part of Domesday Book which relates to Hamp¬ 
shire. Warner undertook to copy the original manuscript, which 
was then stored in the Tower; to expand the abbreviated Latin of 
the Norman scribes into translatable Latin ; to write the pr elimin ary 
dissertation, notes, and glossary ; while his friend Le Brocq was to 
translate it, and see the book through the Press. Apparently 
Warner was left to complete the work by himself. I don’t profess 
to criticise the book, but anyone who looks at it must allow that it 
was a remarkably plucky effort on the part of a very young and 
inexpert writer. 

Be it noted however that, according to Sir Henry James, in the 
edition published officially by the Ordnance Survey Office in 1862,. 
there was a folio edition issued in 1783 in modern type, which would 
have been available to Warner, and would have lessened his labours. 

3. A Southampton Guide, 1790. Although Warner forgot the 
contents, he admits that he received £5 for the copyright of this : I 
have not seen a copy of the first edition : unfortunately neither the 
British Museum nor the Free Library, or College Library at South¬ 
ampton, nor the County Library at Winchester, nor the Library at 
Bournemouth possesses it. My authority for the Title is the Biblio¬ 
theca Hantoniensis'. But I possess a copy of The Southampton 
Guide, New Edition Southampton. Published by T. Baker: Anony¬ 
mous and undated, but later than 1805. I think that this is more 
likely to be the work of John Bullar than of Warner, judging by 
the internal evidence. 

4. Antiquitates Culinariae, 1791. This book was based on a M.SS. 

^Bibliotheca Hantoniensis, Gilbert & Godwin, 1891. 
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belonging to Warner’s acquaintance Gustavus Brander, called 
Forme of Cury ; and it was (most disastrously as it happened) 
“adorned with cutts.” Captain Grose, the well known Antiquary, 
suggested that Warner should use, as one illustration, a remarkable 
picture called A Peacock Feast, which had appeared in a book issued 
by John Carter. The picture originally had been engraved from a 
sepulchral Brass in Kings Bynn Church, so really it was not Carter’s 
copyright: moreover Grose had obtained Carter’s verbal permission 
for Warner to use it. The Book and engraving appeared, and very 
soon Warner was charged with Biter ary Piracy. He fought the 
case ; lost it, together with J7Q in costs ; and the unsold copies were 
ordered to be defaced by the removal of the pirated engraving. 

Most fortunately I possess a copy of the book with the Peacock 
Feast and the other “embellishments.” 

5. Clausentum. “An attempt to ascertain the situation of the 
ancient Clausentum,” 1792, was another antiquarian venture of 
Warner’s. I don’t know how much credit is due to him for the 
initial suggestion that Bitterne Manor would prove to be the site : 
but excavation proved that he was right. One curious circumstance 
may be recorded. The title page is adorned with a singularly 
inappropriate drawing of a ruined Abbey. This was contributed by 
Warner’s Vicar, Gilpin, and was engraved by Aiken. Warner was in 
a hurry to go to press, and chose the drawing from Gilpin’s portfolio, 
in spite of the Vicar’s demur at its incongruity. There are other 
circumstances worth noting. Warner’s little book was issued as an 
appendix to Englefield’s Walk through Southampton, second edition, 
1805 : but as his title is dated 1792,1 assume that the first edition was 
actually published at that date. The title is illuminating, in that it 
describes the author as the Revd. Richard Warner, of Vicar’s Hill, 
near Bymington. Hitherto he is described as of Sway. Vicar’s 
Hill, Boldre, was the Vicarage of Mr. Gilpin. Did Warner five with 
him : or at Vicar’s Hill Bodge, next door ? The Bodge was later on 
occupied by Revd. E. H. Elers, while a curate to his Father-in-law. 

6. Topographical Remarks, 2 vols., appeared in the following year. 
The title somewhat exaggerates the contents, which cover only the 
country between Beaulieu, Eymington, and Christchurch, with a 
chapter on the Isle of Wight: but the work is very carefully done, 
and must have been the fruit of much scholarly research. It has 
served the purpose of a good many later writers on these three places. 
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Warner had a very serious misfortune while these volumes were going 
through the Press, which must have been a bitter disappointment to 
him. The work was planned to contain some twenty illustrations, 
which were reproduced from the original drawings of Grose the 
antiquary, which Warner had purchased. The seven hundred and 
fifty copies of the book were printed ready for the binder, but, only 
a week before publication, all the copper plates and impressions were 
destroyed in a fire in St. Martin’s Pane at the house of the unfortunate 
copper-plate printer. 

As Warner was at school in Christchurch Priory, his account of 
the Priory, which covers 110 pages, may be regarded as a particularly 
valuable and intimate record of the building as it was 140 years ago ; 
although a student of architecture would naturally prefer to consult 
Ferrey’s Christchurch of 1834, which is most beautifully illustrated. 

7. The Agriculture of the Isle of Wight was Warner’s next effort. It 
was issued, with the General View of the Agriculture of the County of 
Hants, which was written by Abraham and William Driver in 1794, 
as one of the series of County Surveys which were issued by the Board 
of Agriculture. As the Island was then within the County of Hants, 
there was good reason for publishing Warner’s Isle of Wight with 
Driver’s Hants in one Volume : but thereby Warner’s contribution 
has generally been overlooked. There is no particular merit in it; 
obviously a Pot Boiler, given to a local Journalist, and written with no 
special knowledge or even interest in the subject. Please to note 
that it was reprinted in "Collections for a History of Hants,” and 
re-issued by Warner with his "History of the Isle of Wight.” In 
his Recollections Warner writes of it:—"It was a bold attempt; I 
know not how I executed it: I fear but indifferently.” 

8. Next year (1795) Warner published his “History of the Isle of 
Wight : military, ecclesiastical, civil, and natural. To which is added 
a View of its Agriculture.” 

For some reason he referred to this book in his Recollections as 
An Abridged Civil and Natural History of the I.W. I cannot explain 
the use of the word “Abridged.” The book is an octavo of 311 pages ; 
and is avowedly based on Sir Richard Worsley’s History' and 
"Indebted to that elegant Quarto for most of its materials.” The 
dedication is dated from Bath, 1795. The appended View of its 

1 History of the Isle of Wight, 1781, Sir Richard Worsley. 
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Agriculture is really only a revised Second Edition of No. 7. The 
book contains a rare and interesting “View of the Needle Rocks in 
the year 1760/' which shews the famous rock kn own as “Rot’s Wife” 
which fell into the sea about 1770' 

9. Of Netley Abbey (1795) I have not seen a copy. It was a two 
volume novel, written in haste, without plan or plot: “but it was well 
received, and lived, like other romances of that period, its little day.” 

10. But there was another book, of which I have said nothing as 
yet, which is as curious a case of piracy—if piracy it was—as was 
ever recorded. 

Collections for a History of Hampshire and the Bishopric of 
Winchester . . . Isles of Wight, Jersey, Guernsey, and Sarke, by D. Y. 
with the original Domesday of the County ... by Richard Warner. 
In Six Volumes. Rondon 1795, 4to. 

As a matter of fact, this book was in five volumes, which are 
usually bound in three. The title page is so artfully printed as to 
mislead the casual reader that the Book as a whole, and not only 
Domesday, was the work of Richard Warner. When his attention 
was called to the publication of this very mediocre compilation, 
Warner was furious, and devoted three pages of invective and 
explanation to shew not only that he was not the Author, but that 
the mysterious D. Y. had had the audacity to incorporate “not only 
my Domesday Book, verbatim ac literatim : but also nearly the whole 
of my “History of the Isle of Wight,” “Clausentum,” and “Topo¬ 
graphical Remarks.” I have made a careful search of these five 
volumes in three, and I must unhesitatingly say that they offer a good 
example of a careless “paste and scissors” job. The arrangement 
is bad, there is an absence of balance : and absurd prominence is 
given to matters of small moment. For instance, 20 pages are given 
to the Elvetham Entertainment given to Queen Elizabeth. 

But it must be remembered that the Title is not “a History of 
Hampshire, &c.” but “Collections for a History of Hampshire ... by 
D. Y.” If D. Y. was merely a collector, or Paste and Scissors Journal¬ 
ist who compiled a scrap book, Warner really had no complaint, 
except that his work had been used without his authority. Yet, as 
the learned Bibliotheca Hantonienses remarks:—“It seems incredible 
that respectable Booksellers whose names are on the Title Page 

1 In neither of two drawings of the Needles published by Worsley in 1781 does the I,ot’s 
Wife appear. 
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(Rivington, Cadell, and others) should have lent themselves to so 
gross a literary fraud.” 

It is true that Warner had elaborated plans for a big History of 
Hampshire, and had announced it in 1791. It was to be issued in 
three volumes quarto, and would contain a History of the County, as 
a whole, as well as of each Parish separately : local biography, 
genealogy, and natural history : antiquities : a collection of unprinted 
Deeds and Documents : it was to be embellished not only with Maps, 
but with views of every private mansion and family seat. The work 
was to be completed within nine or ten years : and the price was to be 
Six Guineas. All this is extracted from the prospectus attached 
to his Clausentum. He issued an amended Prospectus (reprinted at 
the end of the Diterary Recollections, vol. 2.) wherein he altered the 
plan from three volumes quarto to three volumes folio, and the price 
from six guineas to twelve guineas'. And in vol.l of the Recollec¬ 
tions he tells the story of the support he got for the proposal, and its 
ultimate abandonment for lack of funds. He parted with his 
collection of materials for about a third of the money he had spent on 
gathering them. But Warner's abortive proposal was very different 
from the mysterious D. Y.'s performance. The latter contained the 
following items which were not proposed by Warner :— 

(а) Warner's Domesday. 

(б) The Agricultural Surveys of Drivers and of Warner. 

(c) The History of Jersey by Pall (Falle). 

(d) The Histories of Guernsey and of Sark. 

I notice that the History of Sark did not overburden the pen 
of D. Y. for he dismisses it, at the close of the last volume, in less 
than half a page ! Warner's claim that the wicked D. Y. had stolen 
his Clausentum, as well as his other goods, is apparently unjustified, 
at least I cannot find it. But the piracy was gross enough without it. 

This bibliography (tedious to everyone who is not a book lover), 
has I hope established my contention that Warner was in every way 
a Great Journalist. An output of no less than nine books in seven 
years ; books which involved intensive research into unfamiliar fields 
of knowledge, and were based on History, Antiquities, Archaeology, 
Architecture, Genealogy, Natural History, Tradition, and to a great 

x The proposal was almost as grandiose as the Victoria History of Hants in six volumes, 
1914, which was the team work of many specialists. 
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extent on original observation : all from the pen of a young man 
between the ages of 26 and 33 : and produced in the scanty leisure of 
a country curate : surely a remarkable performance. 

I know nothing, and have said nothing of Warner in his profes¬ 
sional capacity. His many volumes of sermons appeared after his 
migration to Bath. Nor do I know any more about his private life 
than he disclosed in his Recollections. He was married, for he speaks 
somewhere of his wife (who was Ann Pearson”) and a daughter, Ellen 
Rebecca. His portrait appears in his History of Bath, 1800, painted 
by Williams, engraved by Harding : and the D. N. B. mentions 
two others. 

Before taking a farewell of Warner in his new Home, at the 
beginning of his new life in Bath, I may mention that his sister 
Miss Rebecca Warner, whose address was also at Bath, was the 
authoress of a three volume novel entitled “Herbert Bodge : a New 
Forest story.” Bath 1808, 12mo. (not recorded by D. N. B.) as well 
as of "Original Betters . . . with biographical illustrations, Bath, 1817, 
8vo., and “Epistolary Curiosities,” 1818. These should be considered 
more properly with Warner’s literary life in the West of England. 


W. FRANK PERKINS. 

(To be continued.) 



‘Miss Pearson of Tettenhall near Wolverhampton. Gent. Mag., 1804. 
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ADUI/r EDUCATION IN WESSEX 

SOME IMPRESSIONS AND CONTRASTS 

M Y experience in the South has been too short to inspire me 
with any great confidence in writing upon the work of 
_ Adult Education in Wessex. After a short six months my 
impressions are still largely first impressions, and therefore to be 
presented only with considerable diffidence. There are people, I 
know, who set great store by first impressions, assured that they are 
more likely to be true because less subject to locally acquired pre¬ 
judices. _ A view too long, they would protest, clouds the vision, an 
association that time has ripened into intimacy blunts the discern¬ 
ment. To these I would reply that if the newcomer requires time to 
cultivate new prejudices, he also needs time to shed old ones ; so that 
in this respect impressions early or late may suffer equally. I would 
urge further that first views at best can only be superficial and 
unreliable, and if expressed at all, it must be with a due hesitancy 
and qualification. 

The special conditions under which the work of Adult Education 
has to be carried on here in the South provide quite a contrast to 
those with which I was familiar in the North of England,—a contrast 
admirably epitomised in the words : Rural South and Industrial 
North. It is true that there are many difficulties and problems 
common to both areas. It is true also that in parts of Northumber¬ 
land, Cumberland and even of Durham one meets conditions similar 
to those here in the South. Urbanised and industrialised as is the 
North, there yet remain large areas essentially rural in character. 
Uet anyone with doubts take an unreliable car into Weardale or 
Teesdale, or westward across the moors from Newcastle. But even 
so, the distinction rural South and industrial North stands, and in 
that distinction rests a number of important problems which are 
peculiar to the South. 

The greater part of Durham and a broad belt on the north side 
of the Tyne stretching as far west as Hexham is dotted with colliery 
villages, each representing a considerable aggregate of population. 
Here is indeed a fertile field for the Tutor Organiser. Each village 
is a prospective educational centre, with ready-made contacts in 
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trade uni on lodges, branches of political parties, fervent and wide¬ 
awake non-conformist religious bodies, miners’ welfare committees, 
co-operative guilds, and small but eminently promising groups of 
local government members and officials ; and what is perhaps equally 
important, almost every village boasts its Hall, centrally situated, 
where classes may conveniently and cheaply be held. Difficulties 
will be encountered. The organiser when making original contacts 
will find a suspicious reluctance to have anything to do with a 
University Body. Extension courses have made little headway as 
yet in the colliery villages. He will have to meet the suspicion, 
largely inculcated by the propaganda of the N.C.U.C., that his 
offered educational facilities are intended to wean workers from their 
trade union or political party loyalty. Even the W.E.A. is not 
immune from this suspicion. But the material equipment for classes 
is there ; the physical possibilities of educational centres exist almost 
everywhere. And more comforting still, there is undoubtedly present 
a latent but nevertheless real desire for education, which if properly 
stimulated and carefully nurtured leads to very useful work. There 
are not, and never have been so far as I know, any full-time Tutor 
Organisers north of the Tees ; but there is a highly commendable 
record of successful class work. In this is afforded striking evidence 
of the comparative ease with which Adult Education may be 
developed in the North. If further evidence were required it is to 
be found in the remarkable development of Extension work carried 
out last year by University College, Hull, in an area very similar 
to that of which I am speaking. 

In contrast, the organisation of classes in the South is a task of 
great difficulty. Eittle could be done in Wessex without full-time 
Tutor Organisers of exceptional quality and energy. There is not 
the number of compact social aggregates. The aggregates are not 
homogeneous, and therefore not so readily grouped on the basis of 
similarity of calling and outlook. Villages are small for the most 
part and scattered. Contacts with promising groups are difficult 
to establish. The Eocal Church groups and Women’s Institutes 
provide possibilities. But unless someone of influence in village 
circles can be found who is interested and willing to assist in organi¬ 
sation, the establishment of worth-while classes is nearly impossible. 

It is frequently difficult, moreover, to secure a suitable place for 
class meetings. Village schools do not as a rule provide convenient 
accommodation. The seating available brings no comfort to adults. 
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It is sometimes quite distressing—it cannot be openly laughable—to 
see large angular men and generously proportioned women trying 
in vain to dispose themselves with just a modicum of comfort in 
seats built to accommodate infants. Lighting facilities very often 
are bad, and in scarcely any of the schools is it possible to illustrate 
a lecture properly by lantern slides or films. While in the eve nin gs, 
with fires banked down in the heating chambers, school rooms become 
cold and cheerless places. At some centres the village 'Hall' may be 
used; but many of these, owing to structure and it may be to the 
high cost of fuel, are like the school rooms, uncomfortably cold and 
dreary in the winter evenings. And generally speaking the domiciliary 
conditions available for classes leave much to be desired, and adversely 
affect the getting together and keeping together of pro mis ing groups. 
The North is, as I have indicated, much better served. With money 
secured largely from the Miners’ Welfare Levy well-equipped balls 
have been built in most colliery villages. Co-operative Societies too 
have built halls in many places. And either of these can, as a rule, 
be secured for educational purposes free of charge. Where a charge 
is made, it is usually too small to interfere with the holding of the 
class. 

Another contrast provided by the South exists in the composition 
or personnel of its classes. My first glimpses of southern classes left 
me with two outstanding impressions. First, so far as I could see, 
the number of manual workers in each class was relatively small. 
Second, in almost every class there were more women than men 
members. In the case of Extension classes these features were 
particularly noticeable. Later I was to discover they also character¬ 
ised W.E.A. classes, without being quite so clearly marked. 
Fortunately, figures have been compiled by the W.E.A. for the year 
1933-34 showing the occupational distribution of class members in 
different districts. The figures are rough, and the classification 
adopted not altogether suitable for the assessment of the second of 
these two features ; but they afford nevertheless a useful indication 
of the position. In the Southern District, which is the University 
College Extra-Mural Area, out of a total membership (of Tutorial, 
Extension, One-Year and Terminal classes) of 1294, manual workers 
numbered 339, or 26.1%. Concerning the proportion of women 
members only an approximate estimate is possible. In the W.E.A. 
compilation 387 members of the total of 1294, are classified as being 
employed in domestic and home duties. These may safely be further 
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classified as women, and under this head they account for just under 
30% of the total membership. The actual proportion, however, is 
greater than this ; for it is reasonable to suppose that there is an 
appreciable number of women included in other classifications such 
as teachers, clerks and shop assistants, and professional workers. 
If my personal observation were to decide the matter I should say 
that the proportion of women members was at least 40%. 

In the North the occupational distribution of class members is 
very different. According to the W.E.A. figures, out of a total 
membership of 4258, manual workers account for 2019, or nearly 50%, 
while there are only 760 listed as household or domestic workers, 
about 17% of the total membership. Again this latter figure needs 
to be supplemented by a number of women included in all probability 
in other classifications. But even so the number of women members 
in northern classes is comparatively small, and probably does not 
amount to more than 20%. I should say from my own experience 
that if the classes of the large towns were excluded the proportion of 
manual workers would be considerably increased, and the percentage 
of women members as considerably reduced. In the classes of the 
colliery villages one only occasionally met members who were other 
than manual workers, and women members were remarkably few, 
some classes having no women members at all. 

It is impossible to go here into all the considerations which might 
easily arise from this contrast. There is one feature of it, however, 
about which I feel disposed to enquire, and that is the apparent 
disadvantage of the South in its appeal to manual workers. While 
the association of a large number of professional people with our 
classes is not to be regretted, and it is very gratifying to find so many 
women interested, it must not be forgotten that part of the purpose 
of an Extra-Mural Department is to bridge the gulf between the 
University and working class people. Since workers cannot come in 
large numbers to the University, the University must be taken, via 
the Extra-Mural Department, to the workers. With this in mind 
it must be regretted that the number of manual workers associated 
with our work in Wessex is so small. Whatever the shortcomings of 
the North may be in other respects, this is one in which the position 
of the South leaves something to be desired, and about which some 
little thought may appropriately be concentrated. 

The apparent failure to attract manual workers here in the South 
as they are attracted in the North cannot, I think, be completely 
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explained by pointing out that the number of manual workers from 
which it is possible to draw is relatively small, although this is 
obviously an important factor. Nor am I disposed to believe that 
it is because the rural worker has less innate disposition or capacity 
for educational development than that manifested by his fellow in 
the industrial areas. I incline rather to the view that it is due 
fundamentally to the fact that the possibility of and the need for such 
development cannot be presented to him in the striking form and 
favourable circumstance possible in an industrial centre. In the 
rural village, life is nearer to nature and therefore more lethargic 
and complacent. The influence of work among fields and woods, 
among the colours and scents of a countryside free from the forbidding 
sight of factory walls and belching chimney stacks, work which 
must inevitably await the sluggish tempo of natural processes, 
can only be the influence of a restraining an almost resigned com¬ 
placency. What books can offer the rural worker anything half so 
full and satisfying as the beauty which nature everyday spreads wide 
for his scrutiny ! What lecture can give him such converse with the 
basic processes of life as watching the coming and going of the seasons 
with all that the changes imply, from the first bud on the hedgerows 
to the last falling leaf ! If he has the capacity for observation and 
contemplation, and he must have that to be of any use to Adult 
Education, he must be influenced by such an environment, Eet his 
toil be ever so arduous, and his economic conditions ever so deplorable, 
there will yet be engendered an attitude that robs the appeal of the 
educationalist of more than half its force. The essential patience, 
the natural setting of rural life, must be of necessity make him feel less 
disposed to the stir and agitation which always precedes sustained 
and organised educational effort. 

It is quite otherwise with the worker in the industrial area. 
Instead of the beauties of the rural countryside he has the darkness 
of the mine, the ugliness of the factory. Instead of the patience of 
natural productive processes he has the piece rate system, the Bedaux 
system, the feverish discipline of the machine, which heed neither the 
passing of the seasons nor the wonders of natural growth. At the 
end of a day’s work for the peace of the wayside village he has the 
clamour of a mean and ugly street. The hurry and strain, the smoke 
and grime, the dreary, treeless, and often sunless streets of life in an 
industrial centre send hundreds of workers to the public libraries ; 
and it is but a short step from books to the Tutorial or Extension 
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Class. In the educational facilities there is offered a temporary, it 
may and occasionally does mean a permanent, escape from the 
depressing conditions of industrial life. 

In this difference of occupational and social environment, in 
this distinction, Rural South and Industrial North rests the basic 
reason for the difference of response to the appeal to manual workers 
in Wessex. Other influences, other reasons there may be, but this 
is fundamental. It is indeed behind all the special difficulties with 
which Adult Education in the South needs to contend. 

If, however, choice had to be made between the North with its 
relatively simple task in Adult Education but its ugly industrial 
background, and Wessex with its rustic beauties and its spe cial 
problems, the educationalist without hesitation would choose Wessex, 
comforting himself perhaps by the reflection that special difficulties 
make work more inspiring and much more worth while, and that 
everything considered there is probably more occasion for rejoicing 
over one southern success than over the hundreds of more easily 
won victories of the North. 
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THOMAS HARDY AND RERIGION 


I T is somewhat surprising that even at this distance of time, when 
Thomas Hardy has been dead for eight years, controversy 
should still continue respecting his attitude towards religion 
generally, and the Church of England in particular. 

Even more surprising is it to find that there are still those who 
proclaim him "Agnostic” and "Free-thinker,” and that during his 
lifetime the phrase “enemy of the Church” was freely flung at him. 

Having regard to the several admirable biographies that have 
been written of this great Victorian and Edwardian novelist and 
poet, and particularly those exhaustive studies of his life, character, 
and works "Early Rife of Thomas Hardy,” and “The Rater Years of 
Thomas Hardy,” by his widow, Mrs. F. E. Hardy, one would have 
thought that his true attitude towards religion and the church would 
have been demonstrated beyond question. 

Hardy has himself defined his true position on this subject in 
more than one passage in his works. Particularly does he make this 
clear in the “Apology” he prefixed to his “Rate Ryrics and Earlier” 
at. the beginning of 1922. In common with most other earnest 
thinkers of that period, he had for at least two years previously been 
interested in conjecture on rationalisation in the English Church. 
There had been rumour for some time previously of a revised 
Riturgy, and his hopes were accordingly raised by the thought of 
making the Established Church comprehensive enough to include 
the majority of thinkers of the previous hundred years, who had lost 
all belief in the supernatural. When the new Prayer Book appeared, 
however, his. hopes were doomed to disappointment, and he found 
that the revision had not been in a rationalistic direction, so that 
from that time it came about that he lost all expectation of ever 
seeing the Church anything like completely representative of modern 
thinking minds. 

This he made abundantly clear in a letter he wrote to an Oxford 
correspondent dated April 27th, 1926, shortly before his death. His 
correspondent was one of four who had signed a letter to the 
“Manchester Guardian” urging the necessity for further reformation 
of the Prayer Book Services, and who had sent a copy of this com- 
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munication to Hardy asking for his views upon it. 

This reply reads as follows :— 

“I have read your letter with interest, also the enclosure that 
you and your friends sent to the “Manchester Guardian” particularly 
because, when I was younger I had a wish to enter the Church. 

“I am now too old to take up the questions you lay open, but 
I may say that it has seemed to me a simpler plan than that of mental 
reservation in passages no longer literally accepted (which is puzzling 
to ordinary congregations) would be just, to abridge the Creeds and 
other primitive parts of the Biturgy, leaving only the essentials. 
Unfortunately, there appears to be a narrowing instead of a broaden¬ 
ing tendency among the clergy of late, which, if persisted in, will 
exclude more people from the Church. But, if a strong body of 
young reformers were to make a bold stand, in a sort of New Oxford 
Movement, they would have a tremendous backing from the thought¬ 
ful laity, and might overcome the retrogressive section of the clergy. 

“Please don’t attach too much importance to these casual 
thoughts, and, believe me, 

Very truly yours, 

T. H.” 

This reference to his desire when a young man to enter the Church 
is decidedly interesting, and shows a side of Hardy’s character that 
is not so generally realised at the present day as it deserves to be. 
His principal biographer explains this in “The hater Uife of Thomas 
Hardy” in the following words :— 

“As a child, to be a parson had been his dream ; moreover, he 
had several clerical relatives who held livings, while his grandfather, 
father, uncle, brother, first wife, cousin, and two sisters had been 
musicians in various churches over a period covering more than a 
hundred years. He himself, had frequently read the church lessons, 
and had at one time as a young man, begun reading at Cambridge, 
with a view to taking Orders.” 

“Plis vision had often been” continues Mrs. Hardy, “that of so 
many people brought up under Church of England influences, a 
giving of liturgical form to modern ideas, and expressing them in the 
same old buildings that had already seen previous reforms success¬ 
fully carried out. He would say to his friends, the Warden of Keble, 
Arthur Benson, and others, that if the Bishops only had a little 
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courage, to modify the liturgy by dropping preternatural assumptions 
out of it, few churchgoers would be found to object to the change for 
long, and congregations would be trebled in a brief time.” 

How sincerely disposed towards questions of religion Hardy was 
as a young man, and how closely he studied them, and sought for 
the truth was clearly manifested in the days when he was studying 
to qualify as an architect under Mr. Hicks at Dorchester (the 
“Casterbridge” of his novels). 

Here he came into contact with fellow pupils, Bastow and 
Perkins, the latter being a son of Mr. Perkins, for some time, Baptist 
Minister in Dorchester, and through these he was led to consider 
seriously the question of Adult Baptism. Bastow had been brought 
up in the Baptist faith, and appears to have been extremely—even 
pugnaciously—doctrinal in his views, and declared that he proposed 
to be baptised, as, indeed, he was shortly afterwards. 

This led Hardy to consider whether he should not take a similar 
step, despite the High Church atmosphere in which he had been 
brought up. In his uncertainty, he sought the counsel of his Vicar, 
an Oxford man, though apparently with no great breadth of thought. 

The utmost that he could do, seemingly, was to lend to the 
youthful seeker of guidance Elooker’s “Ecclesiastical Polity,” a work 
not particularly likely to assist in any effective solution of the 
problem with which Hardy found himself confronted. 

That he went very deeply into the matter, however, is certain, as 
is his surprise at the poverty of the arguments brought forward in 
support of infant baptism. His convictions in favour of adult 
baptism gradually weakened, and, as time went on, disappeared 
despite all the arguments that his fellow pupils sought to bring to 
bear upon him. 

Thomas Plardy was younger than his two companions, but he 
seemed to have possessed a breadth of view which they lacked, and 
while perceiving that there was not a shred of evidence in favour of 
infant baptism in the New Testament, he, at the same time, realised 
that Christianity did not hang on temporary details that expediency 
might modify, and that the practice of an early few in the early ages 
could not be binding on the multitudes in differing circumstances 
when it had grown to be the religion of Continents. Here, indeed, 
in a few words, may be summed up the true attitude of Thomas 
Plardy, towards the Church and Christianity as a whole. 
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That, at times, in his later years, Hardy somewhat bitterly, but 
certainly not without cause, resented the severe criticisms of his 
position towards the essential things of life was made clear in 1917, 
when an article in “The Fortnightly Review” by the late Mr. W. R. 
Courtney, then its Editor, dealing with Hardy’s writings generally 
and in particular, “The Dynasts” made appeal to him, not alone 
for its appreciativeness, but by the attitude the reviewer took up 
towards certain aspects of this drama. 

This provoked the author to make the following spirited reply 

“Dike so many critics, Mr. Courtney treats my works of art as 
if they were a scientific system of philosophy, although I have 
repeatedly stated in prefaces and elsewhere, that the view in them 
are seemings, provisional impressions only, because they represent 
approximately the impressions of the age, and are plausible ’till 
somebody produces better theories of the universe. 

“As to his winding up about a God of Mercy, etc.—If I wished 
to make a smart retort, which I should really hate doing, I might say 
that the Good-God theory having, after some thousands of years of 
trial, produced the present infamous and disgraceful state of Europe 
—that most Christian Continent!—a theory of a Goodless and 
Badless God (as in “The Dynasts”) might perhaps be given a trial 
with advantage. 

“Much confusion has arisen, and much nonsense has been talked 
latterly in connection with the word “atheist.” I have never 
understood how anyone can be one except in the sense of disbelieving 
in a tribal god, man-shaped, fiery-faced, and tyrannous, who flies 
into a rage on the slightest provocation ; or, as (according to Horace 
Walpole) Sir Francis Dashwood defined the Providence believed in 
by the Rord Shrewsbury of that day to be a figure like an angry old 
man in a blue cloak . . . Fifty meanings attach to the word “God” 
nowadays, the only reasonable meaning being, “the Cause of Things,” 
whatever that cause may be, (in another place Hardy says, “cause 
means really but the “invariable antecedent”). Thus, no modem 
thinker can be an atheist in the modem sense, while all modem 
thinkers are atheists in the ancient and exploded sense.” 

In this connection, and according to Mrs. F. E. Hardy, he said 
once—perhaps oftener—that, although invidious critics had cast 
slurs upon him as Nonconformist, Agnostic, Atheist, Infidel, Immoral- 
ist. Heretic, Pessimist, or something else equally opprobrious in their 
eyes, they had never thought of calling him what they might have 
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called him much more plausibly—churchy—not in an unintellectual 
sense, but in so far as instincts and emotions ruled. 

That is Hardy’s own defence of his attitude towards religion 
and the Church, and, as such, must perforce be accepted. 

GUY HESEUTINK. 
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SKETCHES FOR THREE PORTRAITS 
by D. B. Quinn 


I. 


F INGERS that grasp at life, 
from line to line suggesting 
the passionate design— 
summer’s dry wind or 
dark weather under the trees— 
that reason cooled, 
set before paint was spread. 

And in his eyes, light 

hates and discordances, despair 

until 

echoing hands over the tinkling keys 
levelled the stark monster. 


II. 

It was not strange 
the way he grew 

upright from the ground and limber, 
tightly rooted and yet slimmer 
than firtrunk, smooth as ash. 

Eye clear, untroubled 
till the glimmer of 
a shadow over the blue— 
equipoise derided—but 
not for long. 

The equal petulance 

of his voice, 

the sharply graven lips, 

ears edged somewhat angular, 

and the hands stiff, 

shaped in competent mould 

and never 

held fast in a nerve-grip 
or too-tight web of thought. 
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The slight 

deprecation of enthusiasm, 

the c Yes ’ still steadily spoken, 

the ‘ No ’ still hesitant 

and movement ready 

to consort, play, run passably well 

along the allotted lines. 

Anger only to be hinted 
in a moon-frown, 
laughter with a sudden 
break and recovery 
to sense. 

And his demand 
and gift 

balanced slowly at the equator, 
never to touch two poles. 

III. 

Who can draw a picture of the fine 
wheels going grinding in machine 
that adds and differentiates a star, 
a point seen in the heavens only faintly, 
into a thousand categories, applies 
vision where luminosity fails, thinks order ? 

But who has found all the humanities in powder 
Sometimes the seed of life escapes analytic spade. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE CORTEGE VOLUNTEER 
AND TERRITORIAL DETACHMENTS 


I N November, 1902, a suggestion by Colonel (now Sir Edwin K.) 
Perkins, then completing his long tenure of the Command of 
the 2nd Volunteer Battalion, The Hampshire Regiment, resulted 
in some score of men students, mainly of the Education Department, 
enrolling in that Battalion ; with the addition of a few other students 
already serving in other Companies, these men were formed into the 
Left Half of “H” (Woolston and Bitterne) Company (Lieut. A. M. 
Keays) and Dr. S. W. Richardson, D.Sc., then Principal of the 
College, was co mmi ssioned as 2nd Lieutenant to Command the College 
Detachment. 

In those days, the whole of the cost of maintaining Volunteer 
units was borne by unit funds, accruing from subscriptions from 
private individuals, and a small capitation grant paid by Government 
in respect of each man returned as “efficient” for the year. As the 
majority of the College men were only up for two years, there was 
arranged a special understanding under which they might be freed 
from further obligations on leaving the College ; to compensate for 
the reduced grants earned by personnel serving for two years only 
(as against the normal minimum of four) the College men were to 
receive only one suit of uniform, which at that time was red. 

Foot drills were at first performed in the College Assembly Hall 
after the meetings of the Choral Society on Saturday evenings, but, 
as soon as it became necessary for training to be given in handling 
arms and in musketry, drills were perforce held at the Headquarter 
Drill Hall in Carlton Place. 

In September, 1903, the College detachment attended Annual 
Training in Camp for the first time, the unit encamping on South¬ 
ampton Common and subsequently marching to Lyndhurst and 
Brockenhurst. The vocal abilities and marching powers of the 
Detachment were shewn at this early date ; several verses were 
composed during the Training, and added to the repertory of the 
College songs. 

At the commencement of the ensuing Session, a further score 
of recruits was obtained, and thereupon all the College personnel 
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were transferred to “G” Company, which was constituted as the 
College Company, under Command of Eieut. (later Captain) 
Richardson. The services of one or two non-Collegiate senior 
N.C.O.’s were retained temporarily—including Colour-Sergeant 
McKay, an ex-Regular. Professor Jenkins also enrolled in the 
ranks and was promoted Sergeant. 

It will be understood that in a company where there is always 
a large proportion of men in their first year of service, where the 
majority of the men only serve for two years, and where all are of one 
age and standing in civilian life, there is difficulty in filling the senior 
ranks satisfactorily, if a high standard of efficiency is to be attained. 
The retention of these non-Collegiate N.C.O.’s bridged a gap, until 
the final solution of the problem by the gradual formation of a 
permanent cadre of N.C.O.’s who, having left College, remained in 
the district. Junior N.C.O.’s were appointed from the ranks of the 
Company after a competitive test on the duties they would be called 
upon to perform when promoted. 

In the Autumn of 1904, Sergeant Harvey (a student who had 
several years service before being transferred to the College Detach¬ 
ment on its formation) became the first student Colour-Sergeant, 
but at Camp in 1905, the senior N.C.O. present was Sergeant Collins 
who had been one of the first recruits in 1902. The latter was 
promoted Colour-Sergeant in December, 1905, and retained that rank 
until April, 1914, when he was commissioned as 2nd Dieutenant and 
remained in the College Company. 

In the Spring of 1908, the Territorial Force was formed from the 
Volunteers. The possibility of forming a College O.T.C. was seriously 
considered, but ultimately the “understanding” as to discharge on 
leaving College was renewed, and the majority of the College men 
enlisted into, and the Company retained its identity in, the 5th 
Battalion The Hampshire Regiment, which was the successor of the 
2nd Volunteer Battalion. Toward the end of that year, Mr. S. J. 
Gubb, B.A. (Headmaster of Taunton’s School) and Mr. (afterwards 
Professor) J. J. Maxwell, M.A., of the Education Department of the 
College, were Commissioned as 2nd Eieutenants for service with the 
College Company. From this time onward, senior boys of Taunton’s 
and King Edward’s Schools were accepted for service in the College 
Company, in anticipation of their entering into College. 

Toward the end of 1908, strenuous efforts were made nationally 
to increase the strength of the Territorial Force units, by means of 
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the play, "An Englishman’s Home” and other methods of propa¬ 
ganda, and the strength of the 5th Battalion increased from some 
400 to over 1,000 in a few months. The College Company did not 
increase to the same extent—not altogether a matter for regret, for 
the man who enlists as a result of a wave of hysterical excitement 
does not usually make a satisfactory soldier, and many were soon 
being discharged. The strength of the College Company, however, 
had now reached 60, and gradually increased. 

A miniature rifle range had been constructed in one of the 
adjacent shops which had been purchased by the College with a 
view to enlargement, and here Sergeant W. G. S. White gave valuable 
service as honorary Range Warden and Musketry Instructor. It 
was also the established practice for the recruits to be trained by the 
Company N.C.O.’s on a specially devised programme of instruction, 
which enabled them to complete recruit training in a few weeks at 
the beginning of the Session, so that they became available to take 
their places in the Company in a very short space of time. 

The year 1909 is noteworthy for the fact that, for the first time, 
the College Company won the Battalion Shield, for which it had been 
runner-up in 1908. This was the premier award in the Battalion; 
it carried the right to head the Battalion on parade, in addition to 
a substantial money prize. Competition was always very keen, 
necessitating strenuous and continual efforts throughout the year, 
since points were awarded for a considerable number of headings 
relating to efficiency in training, adminstration, attendance, etc. 
The Company was now fairly established, with a reputation second to 
none in the Battalion, and the success of 1909 was repeated in several 
subsequent years—in fact, from now on it was never more than two 
or three points below first place. In 1910, by unanimous vote, the 
Company devoted all its prize money to making a donation to the 
College building fund. 

In 1912, at the first Battalion Annual Sports Meeting, the 
Company was the Champion Company. It is interesting to recall 
that, in the final of the Inter-Company Tug-of-War, the College 
Company was beaten by two pulls to one by the Eastleigh Company, 
consisting largely of men from the Railway Works—this event might 
be regarded as a contest of "mind” against "matter.” In India, 
when the four Company organization was adopted by lst/5th, these 
two Companies were united to form one of outstanding excellence. 

In 1912, the Company also won the cross country championship 
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and its strength was now approximately 100, with an average atten- 
ance on parade of 65 to 75. Toward the end of 1912, Captain 
Richardson resigned his commission, and was succeeded by Captain 
Maxwell, Captain Gubb having previously taken over Command of 
another Company of the Battalion. 

Captain Maxwell resigned his Commission early in 1914, on 
leaving the College, so that the outbreak of the Great War found the 
Company in Camp on Salisbury Plain under Command of Rieut. 
W. R. Baldwin-Wiseman, with Rieut. S. H. Colli n s as Subaltern, 
Colour-Sergeant H. G. Hallum' as senior N.C.O., and Mr. G. G. 
Dudley, B.A., RR.B., of the Education Department as one of the 
Sergeants. Early in August, Captain J. A. Crichton (who subse¬ 
quently died of disease in Mesopotamia) took over Co mm and and 
the strength of the Company was made up of recruits of good class. 
At the end of the month, however, when the Battalion was divided 
into 1st and 2nd line units, the majority of the College men (uncertain 
of their position relative to the College and the Board of Education) 
were posted to the 2nd line unit and formed into Nos. 5 and 6 Platoons 
of “B” Company, which was Commanded by Rieutenant Colli n s. 
Immediately, various members of the Company began to be Com¬ 
missioned into their own and other units, whilst others were promoted 
into other Companies to fill some of the many vacancies caused by 
the expansion. It is impossible, in the space at our disposal here, to 
endeavour to enumerate these in detail, but it may be said that some 
seven were commissioned into the various lines of the 5th Battalion, 
whilst before the end of the War, Gas Services, R.E., R.E.C., Indian 
Army and numerous Infantry units claimed others. An “Army” 
Gas Adviser, several Adjutants and an A.P.M. were amongst them, 
whilst, in addition to Home stations, former members of the Company 
were to be found on the Western Front, in Palestine, Persia, Russia, 
Afghanistan, East Africa, India and Burma. Decorations were not 
lacking, and the College War Memorial contains the names of a 
number who were killed in action, in memory of whom the Battalion 
annually lays a wreath on that memorial. 

The post-war 5th Battalion commenced to re-form in February, 
1920, and, at the beginning of 1922, was amalgamated with the 7th 
Battalion to form the present 5/7th Battalion. At this period, there 
was again a desire to form an O.T.C. in the College, so that, although 
on several previous occasions proposals had been made, it was not 
till the Autumn of 1929 that definite steps were taken to form the 
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present College platoon. Mr. F. W. Anderson, M.Sc., was then Com¬ 
missioned as 2nd lieutenant to Command it, whilst Dr. Rutherford, 
M.A., Ph.D. enli sted into the ranks and became Platoon Sergeant. The 
strength of the Platoon has reached some two dozen, and it has had 
repeated success in the Southern Command Miniature Range Com¬ 
petition, while it has also played no inconsiderable part in the inter¬ 
company sporting and other activities. A miniature rifle range, 
armoury, and clothing store have been established in the College itself, 
and the Platoon drills during term in a hut adjoining the range on 
Monday evenings. At the end of 1934, Fieutenant Anderson having 
left the College, Mr. R. C. Knight, M.Sc. was commissioned to fill the 
vacancy. 

Enough has been said to shew that the College detachment is 
an O.T.C. de facto, though not de jure so, and the advantage of being 
able to acquire some military knowledge and training whilst men are 
at College must be obvious. It is hoped that this brief account of 
the history of a somewhat unobtrusive College institution will prove 
of interest to many, and that present and future students.will continue 
to carry on College tradition in this form of public service. 

S. H. COFFINS. 



'Promoted 2nd Lieutenant in India. Awarded M.C. in Palestine. Died of wounds. 
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THE PHYSICAL EAB ORATORY 


L ARGERY as a result of the work done in scientific laboratories 
attached to universities and similar institutions, the world 
has become more dependent upon scientific development and 
more conscious of science. It is widely held that the reasonable 
standard of living to-day, in spite of the large increase in population, 
has been made possible by the advances in scientific knowledge and 
the consequent applications of it. This in turn has stimulated 
scientific study, so that the process is a regenerative one. To keep 
pace with modem needs, the study of science which stimulated them 
must be further advanced. 

This requires a supply of skilled investigators of various types, 
some to make advances in our basic knowledge, whether directly 
helpful to industry or not, some to make particular applications of 
scientific knowledge to help industry. Further, and not less import¬ 
ant, is the need of able teachers, who by the right imparting of 
scientific principles to the young, inculcate in our people an under¬ 
standing of what science can be expected to do, and sufficient 
knowledge to be able, sensibly, to use scientific appliances. The age 
is going when it is possible to be horrified at a mispronunciation of 
“Socrates,” and, in the next breath, to boast of ignorance of any thin g 
beyond the switch in the wall. Again, as industrial processes 
become more and more scientifically controlled, it is important that 
the non-technical staff should have sufficient scientific knowledge 
to be able to put intelligent questions to the technicians, and under¬ 
stand the answers which are given. Conversely, the technician must 
have sufficient command of expression to produce a clear report of 
his work, and so must have a good general education. There is, 
then, a need for scientifically trained persons of good general education 
to be investigators or teachers, and it is imperative for the first group, 
and advisable for the second, that they should be trained in an 
atmosphere of research. This points to the universities as the main 
source of such men and women. 

It is the purpose of this article to consider these matters in 
relation to physics, and how far, and under what conditions, the need 
is being met in University College, Southampton. 
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Physical research can be roughly divided into three types. 

(a) Research devoted to the advancement of physical knowledge, 
without consideration of its ultimate usefulness. This does not mean 
that the results of such investigations are incapable of application 
to human needs. When Crookes, and others of his time, investigated 
electric discharge in gases, they did not have in mind the lighting of 
the Avenue in Southampton. 

(b) Research of a fundamental character, but undertaken with a 
direct industrial application in mind. 

(c) Investigation, the object of which is an improvement in a method 
of manufacture, but subject to constraints of a commercial character 
—i.e., the modification proposed must not involve greater costs. 

It will be seen that research of types (a) and (b) differ only in the 
nature of the problem considered, while that of type (c) is nearer to 
invention than the others. It might be contended that in a university 
laboratory there is room only for the prosecution of research of the 
first two types. There is, however, a good reason for admitting a 
certain amount of research of the third type, especially when the 
industry concerned is prepared to finance the cost of the investigation. 
Students trained where no research is done risk having knowledge 
which they are unable to apply. If trained in an atmosphere of pure 
research they may become skilled investigators, but, until they have 
had some further experience, they may, on appointment to a post in 
industry, be impractical in their suggestions. The best training for 
the industrial physicist is, after the acquiring of a good general 
education at school, to take a degree in physics, such as the Special 
B.Sc. of the Rondon University, and then devote, say, two or three 
years to research of type (a) or (b). It is not necessary that he should 
perform any research of type (c) ; to be brought into contact with it 
and to discuss it with those engaged in it is sufficient. Those 
intending to be teachers diverge from those wishing to be investigators 
after the completion of the B.Sc. degree, but, during their course, 
they are encouraged to join the discussions with the research workers, 
and so gain an idea of what investigation means, and a realisation 
that their subject is a living one. 

In the Southampton laboratories the main researches are on 
optical and thermal problems. The nature of fight scattered by 
various substances is being investigated, with a view to learning 
something about the ultimate structure of the scattering materials. 
This may become of direct use from the analytic point of view. 
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Incidentally, in the course of the optical work, the properties of 
photographic plates and light-filters are examined, and a well-known 
firm of photographic material manufacturers is interested in the 
work. The thermal properties of metals are being investigated, in 
particular, the amount of energy required to raise the temperature of 
a particular sample of metal in relation to its nature and its past 
history. This clearly is of direct application to many industrial 
problems. Research is in progress on the fundamental mechanical 
properties of matter, with particular application to easily deformed 
substances, such as silk and rubber. Research is also being carried 
out on the nature of the sensitive surface in a photo-cell, a piece of 
physical apparatus which television will make as familiar as wireless 
has made the thermionic valve. The design of wireless valves is 
being investigated, at the request of a well-known electrical firm, 
and the cost of the apparatus and salary of the investigator (a 
graduate of the department) is borne by them. From time to time 
advice is given to firms in the Wessex area who seek help in their 
difficulties of a physical character. 

In no science has recent growth been more rapid or startling than 
in Physics. As a noted physicist said recently “since the War, 
developments in physical science have occurred so rapidly, that small 
portions of the subject have grown into such a bulk of knowledge as 
to become new sciences. Such sciences have been budding off from 
physics at an amazing rate in the last few years.” Examples of this 
rapid growth are given by wireless, radioactivity, spectroscopy, 
atomic structure, the medical and industrial use of X-rays, and the 
investigation of crystal structure by X-rays. It will readily be 
understood that this growth in the content of the subject has necessi¬ 
tated an increase in the amount and variety of the equipment of the 
laboratory, and more room to house it. In addition to this, there has 
been a growth in the number of students attracted to the subject. 
The laboratory is used by eighty students who are working for degrees 
in the day-time, and by one hundred and ten who come for evening 
classes. Ten people are doing research work in the laboratory, and 
there will be more next year. The laboratories in which this work 
is carried on have been added to from time to time as the work has 
developed, but, now, the point has been reached when it is quite 
impossible to provide for the numbers that are increasing so rapidly, 
both in degree work, and in research, or for that mechanical and 
thermal stability so necessary for a large part of the work. There 
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is insufficient space for the work to be done, and a lack of room for 
proper storage of the equipment causes the rooms to be congested, 
and increases the rate of depreciation of the apparatus. In an 
endeavour to keep pace with the needs, a mezzanine has already been 
put in one of the buildings, and cellars underneath cleaned up and 
made accessible by stairs, but the limit of such enterprise has been 
reached. 

Fortunately, two anonymous benefactors, realising the need, 
have with great generosity, promised £15,000 to provide the nucleus 
of a fund with which to build a new physical laboratory, and have 
further wisely added the condition that another £5,000 should be 
subscribed. In the sure and certain hope that this money will be 
provided, a start has been made upon plans, based on visits to all the 
best University laboratories in the country, and consultations with 
their occupants. 

It can be said that the stage has been reached when the site has 
been selected, and the building, in outline, visualised. It is to be 
placed in the old gravel pit to the south of the College site, so that the 
lowest storey is a ground floor at the back and a basement at the 
front, thus giving the thermal advantages of cellars combined with 
the accessibility of a ground floor. The middle storey is practically 
on the College ground level, so that entrance would be at each end of 
the front, straight into the building at this level. This allows entry 
without a large number of steps to the lecture-rooms, and to the 
main instructional laboratories. The library and staff-rooms are 
on this level also. The top storey, accommodating advanced 
laboratories, would only be built at present on the front. The 
remainder of this floor would be available for future extension, and 
yet a fourth storey could be built at a later date, if required. It is 
greatly hoped that it will, at no distant date, be possible to put this 
fine plan in hand, and so further the progress of Physics in the 
Wessex area. 

A. C. MENZIES. 
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T HE Classical Association held its General Meeting at University- 
College, Southampton, from Monday, April 8th to Thursday, 
April 11th this year, under the Presidency of Dr. Cyril Bailey, 
E.B.A. A large company, including many distinguished scholars, 
was present to 1 hear the Presidential address which Dr. Bailey 
was able to deliver, in spite of indisposition, which unfortunately 
made it impossible for him to attend other functions. 

The President took for the subject of his address ‘ Fate, Men 
and Gods ' and briefly reviewed the varying conceptions of Fate or 
Destiny as a power ruling the lives of men, which are to be found in 
ancient literature and thought. Beginning with the poets Homer 
and Aeschylus he passed to the philosophers and contrasted the 
scientific views of Democritus with the theology of Plato. After 
some comments on Stoicism and Epicureanism he turned once more 
to the poets, where again the scientific and theological views of the 
world are represented by Lucretius and Virgil, “here, as so often, an 
epitome of the thought of the ancient world. If in any other poem 
of antiquity, fate broods and holds sway in the Aeneid.” Dr. Bailey’s 
treatment of his theme could not be better summarised than in his 
concluding paragraphs :— 

“In Homer we have the problem raised in the conception of a 
‘ lot ’ or ‘ destiny ’ which shapes men’s ends, though it leaves them 
freedom of action within its limits. It appears sometimes as a vague 
undefined force, sometimes as the will of the gods. Aeschylus 
boldly faced the problem and maintained that fate was a just power 
and was indeed the will of the supreme god ; if man’s action was 
overweening, infatuation and punishment would follow, though it 
might not work itself out till the third or fourth generation. Aeschylus, 
answer was in some ways the most complete in any ancient writer. 
The philosophers turned the vague undefined power into a physical 
‘ necessity ’ and henceforth the debate lay between the scientific 
and theological view of the world. Epicurus and Lucretius held the 
scientific view, Plato on his own fines claimed the supremacy of God, 
and the Stoics and Virgil, each with their own modifications, followed 
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in his steps. Between God and necessity the debate was still left 
open. But the claim of antiquity for man's essential freedom is 
unmistakable : even Epicurus, strictest of the scientists, would never 
surrender that. Greek humanism holds its own both with Science 
and with Theology.” Dr. Bailey’s address will be published in full in 
the Proceedings of the Association. 

Other papers read during the Meeting included one by Professor 
T. A. Sinclair on ‘ Modem Languages in Ancient Times.’ In an 
interesting paper that covered a wide field, Professor Sinclair 
examined the evidence from which we may infer an interest in 
contemporary foreign languages or a familiarity with them among 
the Greeks and Romans. Mrs. D. P. Dobson lectured on ‘ The 
Archseological evidence of Roman Influence in Scandinavia.’ and 
Dr. F. Saxl, Director of the Warburg Institute, on the ‘ Origin and 
Survival of a Pictorial Type ’ (The Mithras reliefs). 

Dr. Saxl’s paper traced the figure of Mithras as bull slayer to 
an eastern source and showed its affinity with Heracles and Nike 
types and its survival into Christian art in subjects where a similarity 
can be recognised in the fundamental idea portrayed. Dr. Saxl’s 
paper was an admirable example of the particular research which the 
Warburg Institute seeks to promote. The Institute has recently 
made its home in London, where it has a specialised library of books 
and illustrative material arranged to further research into the 
persistence of Greek and Roman tradition in post-classical civil¬ 
isation. 

Professor J. F. Dobson spoke on ‘ Maecenas and the Poets,’ 
Professor J. D. Craig on a ‘ Portrait Bust of Horace,’ and Professor 
T. B. L- Webster on ‘ Character Drawing in Sophocles.’ Miss N. M. 
Holley read a paper on ‘ Plutarch’s Version of the Cult of Isis and 
Osiris.’ 

Social activities occupied the intervals between the lectures. 
There were receptions by The Principal of University College at 
New Hall, and by the Mayor of Southampton at the Civic Centre. 
By the kindness of the officials of the Company the members of the 
Conference were enabled to inspect the R.M.S. ‘ Berengaria ’ and 
entertained to tea on the vessel. A dinner was held in New Hall, 
Swaythling ; the Guest of Honour being Dr. J. W. Mackail, O.M. 
It was with particular pleasure that the College welcomed so 
distinguished a scholar as Dr. Mackail to New Hall. An exhibition 
of books of classical interest was arranged by the College Book Shop 
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and many of the members availed themselves of the residential 
facilities offered at Highfield Hall. The Meeting concluded with an 
expedition to Porchester Castle, where Mr. P. K. Baillie-Reynolds, 
F.S.A., directed the party, and to the Roman Villa at Bignor. 

G. F. FORSEY. 






THE STUDENTS’ UNION, 1934-1935 

T HE Students’ Union has this Session adopted a new policy in 
attempting to make the name of University College more 
widely known, and to raise our status generally among the 
other University Institutions of England and Wales. 

With this object in view, it was arranged that the Annual 
Inter-’Varsity Debate, held on January 25th, should be followed 
this year by a Union Ball, which took place at New Hall. We were 
pleased to welcome among our guests on this occasion the Mayor 
and Mayoress, Councillor and Mrs. Waller, the Sheriff and Mrs. 
Sanders, the Principal and Mrs. Vickers, the President of the National 
Union of Students, and delegates from many other Universities and 
Colleges. The Ball proved to be a great success, and we hope that 
it wifi be the first of a series of attractive annual functions of this 
kind. 

There have been the customary dramatic and operatic produc¬ 
tions this term and last. The Stage Society very boldly carried 
through a production of Clemence Dane’s “Bill of Divorcement,” 
while the Orchestral and Choral Society met with their customary- 
success in staging “Iolanthe.” Other Societies have continued their 
activities, and have further improved their status by entertaining 
a number of distinguished people, among whom may be noted 
Professors Ingold and Clarke, of the University of Bondon and 
Dr. Iv. Dudley Stamp, of the Rondon School of Economics. 

In the field of Athletics the College has kept its place, and the 
standard of play has been maintained at a high level. This term the 
Boat Club will be represented on the Tideway with two Eights which 
have entered for the Head of the River Race. 

One of the most laborious works carried out this Session has 
been a complete and comprehensive revision of the Union Constitu¬ 
tion. This revision is in the hands of a sub-Committee, the findings 
of which will be laid before the College Council. 

We take the necessity for this revision, the completion of the 
new library, and other material improvements as indicative that we 
are approaching the status enjoyed by Students in the older Univer¬ 
sity Institutions of this country. 
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THE INVISIBLE SUN. Poems by Vivian de Sola Pinto. John Lane, The 

Bodley Head, Ltd. 5s. 

Indignation has been the parent of some poems in Mr. Pinto’s book, but it is his 
distinction that at a time when the satirical touch is so tempting to poets he mainly 
writes in a spirit of delight. Some manifestations of the age rouse him to protest and 
to satire; he has held the mirror up to Suburbia, and the result is a picture not 
unworthy of the art of Mr. Sassoon himself to whom the lines are dedicated. He has 
uttered a more poignant discontent in some of his lyrics, which sprang from city 
streets and the drab time-killing of every great capital. In “The Thing,” he appears 
for a moment as if obsessed with the Swiftian disgust for modern human beings. The 
Thing was that which endeavoured to be “in all the strange and lovely shapes” of 
the outer world. But— 

Poor Thing, it dreamed that it could find 
The perfect form that would enlace 
The three foes, spirit, flesh and mind 
in one all-healing firm embrace. 

It tried a million times, grew old 

and tired, now from pure habit blooms 
In creatures that wear boots, catch cold 
and kiss and hate and rot in tombs. 

In spite of these challenging outbursts, Mr. Pinto is a poet of equable and smiling 
mood, attracted to that which has hitherto been accepted as the beautiful and the 
best, and vocal in praise of it. It is often enough for him to record what he has 
encountered without commentary, as being elemental poetry. One sees him, thanks 
to his lucid verses, like some Scholar Gipsy, enjoying the fresh eternal world, passing 
from vale to vale and moor to moor, pausing rapt at the scene in discovered variation. 
“The Happy Day” is not one of his most complex poems, but it is one that bears his 
im plicit signature notably; so does “The Traveller.” He rejoices in “The Moon in 
February” because the moon, disregarding the tumults of civilisation, has still such 
power to enchant so many people. The poet describes them under that shining 
influence: 

Others are in a ship upon a wide still sea, 
gliding over silver moonlit water. Others 
through tangled branches with a trembling joy behold 
a white goddess bathing her naked deathless limbs 
in a clear forest pool. 

And so they turn and sleep, 
having seen beauty once, having forgotten awhile 
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the world of ugly trifles that environs them. 

I think I see the full moon smile in quiet joy, 
pleas’d with the victory of immortal loveliness. 

And, to show further what sort of poet he is, I may say that the following poem 
opens, "Beautiful April, you are the Virgin Mother’s month.” 

If a contemporary poet was right when he declared "Easy is unhappiness, 
difficult is joy,” Mr. Pinto has shown that the difficulty can be solved. For him 
indeed it might be the problem, how to be an unhappy poet; his “darker purpose” 
relates only to bad growths on the tree of life, and false values, and inhumanities that 
should have been impossible. In a handsome and eloquent “Ode” written after a 
tour of Hampshire in 1928, he marvels at the secession of Man from “the great Will 
of the World” into his own Babel experiment; he pours scorn on the selling of a 
glorious birthright “for four square meals a day and easy dreams” ; but he concludes 
with a declaration of faith in Man’s next stages. To this ultimate confidence the 
title of his book, derived from Sir Thomas Browne, points his reader always. 

What a pleasant candour is his ! And how unfashionable for a title to define 
the significance of the following pages ! In the same way, Mr. Pinto does not conceal 
his exercises in the manner communicated by other poets ; the hexameter system of 
of Dr. Bridges, the colloquial “anecdote” of Mr. Sassoon, are reflected in his work, 
because he believes in them, and they are part of his life. His poems are written 
quite apart from the disputes, or disputations, which at present deflect attention too 
much from poetry itself. Thought and tune alike come from him with the calm 
bright temper of natural piety. 

Edmund Beunden. 

THE METAPHYSICAE POETS : Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, Traherne. By 

J. B. Deishman. Oxford University Press, 10s. 

Mr. Eeishman’s book has many merits, of which not the least is that of performing 
exactly what is promised in the Preface. It is, indeed, an admirable introduction to 
seventeenth century poetry for “those who are not already familiar with it.” To 
this I would add that the more experienced will also enjoy revisiting familiar country 
under Mr. Eeishman’s guidance. His book is at once anthology with commentary, 
and treatise with illustrations, and the tone of his remarks is uniformly engaging, 
and free from pose or over-emphasis. In confining himself to the more modest tasks 
of presentation and comment Mr. Eeishman has, I think, shown very good sense. 
It is probable that all the more brilliant generalisations about the metaphysical 
poets have by now been made—by Professor Grierson, Mr. T. S. Eliot, and others. 
The student in search of subtle analyses of rhythm and texture will perhaps turn 
rather to Joan Bennett’s Four Metaphysical Poets (which oddly enough appeared 
simultaneously with Mr. Eeishman’s). But knowledge which these and similar 
critics assume in their readers Mr. Eeishman is willing to impart, and it can therefore 
be predicted that his book will be widely serviceable amongst students and readers 
generally. 

Bash, Wiieey. 
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POEMS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE, by Berye Aifreda Wood, Eondon, Arthur 

H. Stockwell, Ltd. Is. 

The best of the pleasant, unsophisticated verses in this little volume recently 
published by a resident at Highfield, Southampton, are those which express the 
author’s delight in the beauty of the English countryside, and her genuine religious 
emotion. The dangers that beset her Muse are the facile use of conventional 
rhythms and rhymes and of the hackneyed diction of nineteenth century poetry. 
Her religious poems generally avoid these pitfalls, and sometimes achieve a beautiful 
and touching simplicity as in the following stanzas from No Room, which is perhaps 
the most satisfactory poem in the book : 

‘ No room !’ they cried, long years ago, 

‘ No room for Christ, the Uowly One !’ 

And after all these years they cry, 

‘ No room for Christ, the Holy One- 
No room ! no room !’ 

‘ No room ?’—oh ! blind, ungrateful world— 

For Christ, who gave His Fife for thee ? 

For Christ, who, kind and patient says, 

‘ Come, weary ones, and turn to Me.’ 

‘ No room ! no room !’ 

If Miss Wood can combine the freshness and enthusiasm of the best poems in 
this book with a more mature technique, she ought to make a pleasing contribution 
to modern English poetry. 

V. de Soda Pinto. 

CDAUDIAN. The Rape of Proserpine: in English verse by R. Martin Pope. The 

Temple Classics, Dent & Sons. 2s. 

In this attractive little book Mr. Martin Pope gives us a companion volume to 
the Cathemerinon of Prudentius, of which he is co-editor in the same series. "If 
Prudentius,” he says, “was the first Christian poet, his contemporary, Claudian, may 
be called the last of the Classics.” The unfinished ‘ Rape of Proserpine ’ both in 
form and subject matter is one of the most interesting of the poems of Claudian to 
a modern reader. As the subject of the chief mystery of the Hellenic world the 
Demeter-Kore cult has a profound interest for all students of religious thought, and 
in pure literature it is no less important. Few themes have evoked lines of such 
haunting beauty from so many poets as : 

' That fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering flowers. 

Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered.’ 

In style the poem exhibits Claudian at his best, and contains little of that 
frigidity which mars much of his work. It is a literary epic of Alexandrian type, and 
some have even maintained that it is a rendering or paraphrase of an earlier Greek 
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original. Nevertheless it contains, as Mr. Martin Pope points out' some touches of 
real pathos ’ and a poetic sensibility which goes beyond clever craftmanship. Mackail 
describes the well-known passage where Proserpine gathers blossoms for garlands as 
‘ executed in the clear hard manner of the Alexandrian school.’ Mr. Pope denies 
that this is an adequate judgment of the poem as a whole, and the present writer 
would agree with him. 

Mr. Pope’s version, which faces the text, is in blank verse of a Miltonic cast, 
which often exhibits much strength and beauty, as the following examples show :— 

Pluto in gloomy majesty severe 
On his rude throne is seated : foul decay 
Encrusts his grimy sceptre ; darkling mists 
His grisly head enfold : his awful form 
Hardens to icy-proud relentlessness ; 

His mien more gruesome as by passion torn. 

—or to take the flower passage to which reference has already been made :— 


So plunder they the meads : one lilies twines 
With dusky violets ; one decks herself 
With tender marjoram, while here a maid 
Is starred with roses, there with privet snowed. 

Mr. Martin Pope finds room at the end of his book for the charming little poem 
on the old man of Verona, who had never travelled beyond his suburban estate, 
beginning— 

How happy he who hath his homestead kept 
From youth to age in pastures all his own ; 

On the same heath where as a child he crept 
Firm on his staff he counts the seasons flown. 


He ne’er was lured by fortune’s fickle star, 

Nor drinks of unknown streams, an alien guest: 
The merchant’s fears, the trumpet blast of war, 
The law-court’s babel troubled not his breast. 


It is to be hoped that this little volume will render Claudian accessible to 
many to whom he might otherwise be unknown. 


G. F. Forsey. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WEST-SAXON KINGDOM, by G. M. Young. Oxford 

University Press, 1934. 2s. 

Many years have elapsed since W. H. Stevenson, whose knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon England was most profound, exposed the fallacies of certain eminent historians 
in regard to the beginnings of Wessex. Henceforth no historian worthy of the name 
has ventured to state conclusions on this very debatable chapter in our fair island 
story without long consultations with the philologist. And to-day a further specialist 
is never to be ignored. The archaeologist has long since shed the musty garments of 
the old-fashioned myope rummaging among the dust in dark corners. Assuming the 
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guise and equipment of the advanced scientist, as often as not he leaves the soil 
altogether and surveys wide expanses of earth in his speedy flight, and substantiates 
his conclusions with the irrefutable evidence recorded by aerial photography. On 
the beginnings of Wessex the recent discoveries of Mr. O. G. S. Crawford have thrown 
new and powerful light. Some of these discoveries have, perhaps, been over¬ 
emphasized but certainly they are not to be neglected. The cautious scholar may 
well await with eagerness the forthcoming publication of the new synthesis at the 
hands of Mr. R. H. Hodgkin of Oxford and Professor F. M. Stenton of Reading. 

In the meantime, every student of these early centuries should be most grateful 
to Mr. Gerard Mackworth Young for his valuable little monograph on the origin of 
Wessex, the report of a lecture delivered in July last at Wilton House under the 
auspices of the Wiltshire Branch of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England. 
Mr. Young is worthy of a most careful hearing. He is an astute man of affairs, a 
historian, a philologist and, whatever he may say, he is a diligent student of archae¬ 
ology. Hike Dr. Johnson, who once averred that ' an antiquarian is a rugged being.’ 
Mr. Young finds that' archaeologists are such savage creatures,’ but in many places in 
his lecture, and especially in a valuable appendix on the archaeology of South 
Wiltshire, he shows himself well acquainted with the newest findings. At the outset 
he wisely acknowledges that for the early years of our history by far the most 
important document the student has to handle is the map and the face of the country 
which it portrays. 

Addressing an audience at Wilton, Mr. Young would claim for this beautiful old 
town a more prominent place than it has hitherto been given in the story of Wessex. 
The old Kingdom of the West Saxons, he declares, had not one administrative centre 
but two : not Winchester alone, but Winchester and Wilton ; the Bishop’s town and 
the King’s town; the religious capital, caput ecclesiae, and the secular capital caput, 
regni. The earliest settled abode of the immigrant Saxons was the valley of the 
Nadder. ‘ The homelands of the West-Saxon Kingdom are the valleys radiating 
from Britford, for which Wilton is the natural centre, and they were occupied by a 
closely related group of kindreds coming from the sea. Once established, they spread 
by natural diffusion over the chalk country with which they had become familiar, 
dominating or absorbing the Jutish settlements round Winchester, and the British 
survivors of those Western uplands, which in due course became the two Fonthills 
and the five Deverills.’ 

With the recent trend of opinion that the main tide of immigration was from the 
Thames Valley rather than from the sea in the south, Mr. Young does not deal 
explicitly, but his main thesis, in spite of the statement cited above, does not materially 
conflict with this. In reference to Mr. J. E. A. Jolliffe’s book on the Jutes, Mr. 
Young would carry the argument one step further, adducing good reasons for the 
supposition that Jutish settlements extended as far north as the Kennet Valley. 
Here, however, as also elsewhere, he ventures far in his elucidation of local names, 
and we cannot help wondering whether certain of his interpretations will not be 
completely overruled in the not distant future when Dr. Allen Mawer and the officers 
of the English Place Name Society are able to carry forward their investigations in 
this part of England. 

Simeon Potter. 
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WESSEX is designed to serve as a rallying point for the forces working to create a 
UNIVERSITY OF WESSEX based on University College, Southampton, and 
also to provide an Annual Review of Intellectual Affairs for the district. It is 
published annually in May. 

THE ANNUAU SUBSCRIPTION is ONE SHIFTING AND NINEPENCE. It 
is payable in advance to the Registrar, University College, Southampton. 
WESSEX will be sent post free to all subscribers. It can be purchased from 
booksellers for One Shilling and Sixpence (Post free 1/9). 

CONTRIBUTIONS consisting of Articles, Stories, Poems or Drawings should be sent 
to the Editor, Professor V. de S. Pinto, University College, Southampton. 
They should be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. All MSS. should 
be typewritten. Neither the Editor nor the University College are responsible 
for opinions expressed in signed articles or reviews. 

PUBUISHERS and AUTHORS of books connected in any way with Wessex are 
invited to send copies for review to the Editor, University College, Southampton. 

ADVERTISEMENTS and all communications concerning them should be addressed 
to The Pilgrim Press, Utd., Folkestone. 

A FEW COPIES of the First Six Numbers of WESSEX are still available. They 
can be obtained on application to the Registrar, University College, Southampton. 

TITUE PAGES AND INDEXES for the FIRST TWO VOUUMES of WESSEX 
(1928-1930 and 1931-1933) are now ready. Possessors of the first six numbers 
who wish to bind them can obtain the Title pages and Indexes on application 
to the Editor. Applications should be accompanied by sixpence in stamps to 
defray cost of printing and postage. A uniform binding is also available and 
can be supplied on application to the Editor. 

SPECIAE SUPPEEMENT—see page 112. 

EDITORIAU BOARD 

Editor—V. de S. Pinto. 

Assistant Editor — J. B. Ueishman. 

Science Editor—A. C. Menzies. 

Art Editor—H. W. Uawton. 

Secretary—R. A. Hodgson. 
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SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT TO WESSEX, 1935 


"The Independence of History.” 

A Lecture Inaugural to the Chair of Modem History, delivered 
at University College by Professor R. Betts on 13th March, 1935, 
is being published in a limited edition as a special supplement to 
Wessex, 1935. The price of the supplement is One Shipping. 
Readers of Wessex who desire to purchase the supplement should 
apply immediately to the Secretary, Wessex, University College, 
Southampton. 


8607 


Wm. Hobbs & Son, 16, 18, 20, Shirley Road, Southampton. 




Head Office :—6, Corporation Street, 
BIRMINGHAM, 2. 

Southampton Office: —21, 


London Office :—25, Victoria Street, 

WESTMINSTER, S.W.I. 
PORTLAND STREET 


FOR THE FINEST 

GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS 

SHOP AT 

MISSELBROOK & WESTON 

LIMITED 

- Branches at - 

SOUTHAMPTON, UYNDHURST, EASTLEIGH, 
ROMSEY, NEW MILTON, HIGHCLIFFE-on-SEA, 
-and BURLEY - 


WE STOCK THE COMPLETE RANGE OF 

“ BARGATE” PRODUCTS 


E. C. & J. KEAY (1926) Limited 

CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, JAMES BRIDGE WORKS, DARLASTON 
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REAL 

DRY 

CLEANING 

Costumes, Coats, 
Plain Dresses, 

Suits & Overcoats 


AT 

BARGAIN 

PRICES 


CARTERS’ 

DYE WORKS 

3 EAST STREET 
SOUTHAMPTON 

Tel. No. 4131 and branches 


w 


EG ERTON 

AND SON 

84a St. Mary Street 

SOUTHAMPTON 


© 

Wholesale and Retail 
Fish and Ice Merchants 

Poulterers 
Licensed Dealers in Game 

Deliveries 

To all parts daily 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 


~\ r 

BOURNEMOUTH WEST 

Day and Boarding School for Girls 

Principals : MISS M. M. STEVENS, B.A. 
Miss G. H. Stevens. 


Preparation for Examinations 

Games, Swimming, 

Guides, Brownies. 

Pupils may remain for Holidays if 
desired. 

Moderate and Inclusive Fees. 


YOUR 

HOLIDAYS 

can be free from all trouble and 
worry if you take advantage 

of our Expert Travel Service. 

“HOLIDAYS ON THE CONTINENT,” 
“SEEING BRITAIN and IRELAND” 
“CRUISES and SEA TOURS” and 
— “HOLIDAYS by AIRWAY.” — 

‘ ‘AN GLO-HUN GARIAN 
EXCHANGE TRAINS” 

To Budapest, etc. 

‘‘ITALIAN TRAIN CRUISE” 
‘‘HOLIDAYS IN AUSTRIA” 

‘‘GERMANY, 1935” - 

- Escorted Motor Tours 


SEND FOR FREE COPY 
OF OUR PROGRAMMES 

DEAN & DAWSON, LTD. 


Bank Chambers, Canute 

SOUTHAMPTON 

(’Phone 2476) 


Road 
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o BOOKBINDING? 


LET US DO YOUR NEXT BOOKBINDING JOB. 

▼ • All Bindings are Hand-sewn and Hand-bound in the Best Manner. 

PHONE • Bookbinding of Every Description executed on the Premises by skilled 

414 7 Workmen. 

• Art Linen, Cloth, Buckram, Marble Papers, etc., always in stock. 

»• • Ancient Bindings Skilfully Repaired. 

BROADBERE & SON SOUTHAMPTON 


®ei^piisS) 

HOUSE FURNISHERS. 

S UPPLY attractive and dependable furnishings 
for the Home. 

They welcome your enquiries and willingly 
give Estimates. 

Curtains iiiiiiimihih Floorcoverings niiiiiiuiiiin Linens 


31 & 34, ABOVE BAR, SOUTHAMPTON. 



WISEMAN’S LIMITED 


THE MODERN MOVEMENT IN ART 

WELL REPRESENTED AT OUR GALLERIES 

PICTURE FRAME SPECIALISTS 

Telephone 

4704 54 Above Bar, SOUTHAMPTON 


FOYLES for BOOKS 

New and secondhand books on 
every subject. Over two million 
volumes in stock. 

Catalogues Free on mentioning Your Interests. 

119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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WALLPAPER 
and PAINT 

The “House Beautiful’’ 


For Variety of DESIGNS, 
COLOURINGS and EFFECTS, 

Ask to see our Pattern Books, 
shewing the latest productions 
of best British Manufacturers 


Stockists for Cookson’s White 
Lead Paint 
Beaver Brand Paints 
Enamels Varnishes 
Distempers 


PHIPPARD & Co. Ltd. 

FRENCH STREET 
SOUTHAMPTON 

Branch : 393 SHIRLEY ROAD 

-AL—-| 

EQUIPMENT 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
- includes - 

Furniture, stationery, text-books, 
loose leaf files, scientific and 
mathematical instruments, sports j 
and gymnasium outfits, apparatus 
and materials for every school 
occupation and handicraft. 


Send your inquiries 

E.J. ARNOLD & SON 

Ltd. 


GLASGOW LEEDS BELFAST 



OAKLEYS’ 

FRUIT SHOPS 


FOR OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS 

Southampton’s premier house 

FOR FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 


OAKLEY & WATLING 

56 HIGH STREET 
SOUTHAMPTON 

Telephone 4161 Southampton 
AND ALL BRANCHES 


OAKLEYS FOR QUALITY 



PEOPLE 


^rey&]ambert [j 

AUSTIN HOUSE 

THE AVENUE 

SOUTHAMPTON 

MAIN AUSTIN DISTRIBUTORS 
Phone 5691-2 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 

SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS 

FAST AND REGULAR STEAMSHIP SERVICES WITH ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Accommodation 
for all classes 
of shipping 

Modern Dock 
Equipment 


CANADA 
U.S.A. 
W.INDIES' 

S. AMERICA' 


EUROPE 


"AUSTRALASIA 

FAR EAST 
INDIA 
‘AFRICA 


Express 
Railway 
Services 
to every 
part of 
the United 
Kingdom 


BRITAIN’S PREMIER PASSENGER PORT 

THIRD U.K. PORT FOR TONNAGE OF SHIPPING HANDLED 
FOURTH U.K. PORT FOR VALUE OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
For particulars of Dock Rates and Charges apply to :— 

E. J. MISSENDEN, Docks and Marine Manager, Southampton Docks 




SINGER 


“ Terribly attractive-looking, and can’t 
they get about quickly. That indepen¬ 
dent front springing is amazing, you 
feel no road shock whatever. It’s | 

beautifully equipped, too.” I 

A full range of all Singer cars is 1 * 

available for your inspection and test 
at our Showrooms. 


F.A.HENDY 


& CO., LTD. 


Pound Tree Road 

Tel. 3834 


ABOVE BAR 
SOUTHAMPTON 
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MARS HAM COURT HOTEL 

EAST CLIFF 

BOURNEMOUTH 


Telegrams 
Marsham Court 
Bournemouth 


Telephone 
Bournemouth 
6767 (2 lines) 


A DIRECT SEA VIEW FRONTAGE OF 170 FEET. 

78 Bedrooms with Hot and Cold Water and Gas Fires. 

High-Class Private Hotel, standing in its own grounds on the East Cliff, overlooking the Sea and 
Pier. Magnificent and uninterrupted Sea Views from the Lounges and Drawing Room. 

Dining Room (separate tables) with seating capacity of 150. The Ballroom is laid with Parquet Floor. 
Central Heating throughout. Garage Accommodation - 45 Cars. 

_ ELECTRIC LIFT. HARD TENNIS COURT. BILLIARD ROOM._ 

TERMS (including Full Board and Baths) 

SINGLE ROOMS from 4i gns. DOUBLE ROOMS from 8 gns. 

Tariff on Application. 

Marsham Court had an average of 92 visitors per day throughout the last three j^ears. 

The Main Feature of Marsham Under the personal Supervision of the Resident Directors 

Court is the Cuisine. Mr. and Mrs. A. J. MARSH and Mrs. N. A. WHILES 


HANKINSON & SON 

THE SQUARE 

BOURNEMOUTH 

ESTATE AGENTS, 
SURVEYORS, 
AUCTIONEERS & 

VALUERS 

Telephone : Telegrams : 

1307 (4 lines) “Richmond, Bournemouth” 

COUNTRY 

ESTATES, etc. 


telephone 3546 


G. E. PRINCE & SON 

BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, DECORATORS & SANITARY ENGINEERS 

CITY GUILD HONOURS GRADE CERTIFICATE IN BUILDING 
- CONSTRUCTION AND PRACTICAL DECORATING - 


CHAPEL ROAD, 


WORKS 


SOUTHAMPTON 



ENSIGN LAMPS 

MADE IN ENGLAND TO THE NEW (1934) SPECIFICATION 
AND SUPPLIED WITH A GUARANTEE OF ABSOLUTE 
-SATISFACTION OR REPLACEMENT - 

Special Terms to Schools and other 
Institutions from the distributors for 
-- WESSEX - 

THE HELIOS ELECTRICAL CO., LTD. 
110, HIGH STREET 
S OUTHAMPTON 

FOR EVERY LIGHT PURPOSE 
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F. W. COOK & CO. (SOUTHAMPTON) LTD. 

HEATING, LIGHTING and SANITARY ENGINEERS. 

Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, War Office, Post Office, County Councils, etc. 

HEAD OFFICE & WORKS : 20 to 24, Bargate Street, SOUTHAMPTON 

Showrooms—Russell House, Hanover Buildings, Southampton 

Telephone : 6221 Southampton (two lines). 

ooooooooooooooooooo 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 
BOGNOR REGIS. 
PORTSMOUTH. 

EYNDHURST. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 


WORKS RECENTLY EXECUTED. 

The Burgess Road Library and Itchen Secondary School. For the 
Southampton Corporation. 

Central Heating Installations. 

S. G. Stanton, Esq., A.M.I.C.E., M.M., C.E., M.I. of T. 
University College New Library and Southampton Children’s Hospital. 
Electrical Installations. 

Messrs. Gutteridge & GuTTERlDGE, F.R.I.B.A. 
Residence for S.B. Askew, Esq. 

Heating, Domestic Hot Water and Oil Burning Equipment. 

J. Auty, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 

The Victory Housing Scheme, Tipner. 

Electrical Installations. 

H. Coeeins, Esq., A.R.I.B.A. 
Robert V. Harcourt, Esq., Malwood Walk. 

E. MacGregor Duncan, Esq., M.I.Cons.E. 
Complete Plant and Electrical Equipment. 

General Post Office, Southampton. 

Electrical Installation. 

Post Office Engineering Department. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHAMPTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

SOUTHAMPTON SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

Principal : P. MOORE, a.r.c.a. (Lond.). 


DAY and EVENING CLASSES 
in FINE and APPLIED ART 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

Drawing, Painting, Pictorial and Industrial Design, Modelling, Architecture. 

CRAFTS. 

Embroidery, Raffia, Basketwork, Dress Design, Dressmaking, Leatherwork, 
Woodcarving, Metalwork, Etching and Engraving, Writing and Illumination. 

INDUSTRIAL COURSES. 

Painting and Decorating, Cabinet Making, Printing, Bookbinding, Stonecarving. 
SPECIAL COURSES. 

for Architects and Teachers in Elementary Schools. 


For times of Classes, Fees, Scholarships, Special Places, etc., consult the Prospectus, 
obtainable from the Principal, School of A rt, West Marlands, or from the undersigned. 

F. L. FREEMAN, Secretary, 
Education Office, Civic Centre, Southampton. 
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SERVES THE BEST 


Maypole Dairy Co. Ltd. 

OVER 1,000 SHOPS 



MODERN PRINTING 

-BY - 

MODERN METHODS 
Printers of this Book 


16-20 SHIRLEY RD. 
SOUTHAMPTON 

—• TELEPHONE 4633 - 


Dolton, Bournes & Dolton, Ltd. 


Telephone 5 2 6 2, 


Tredegar Wharf, 
Marine Parade, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


Telegrams: 
Dolbourn, Phone ; 
Southampton 


Importers of all kinds of Joinery and Building Timber 

POLES, LATHS, DOORS, MOULDINGS, PLYWOOD 
Sole Importers of “ INSULITE ” for Walls and Ceilings 
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BY 

APPOINTMENT 


TO 

H.M. THE KING. 


GENERAL 

ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 

ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 

(LIFE & FIRE ESTABLISHED 1837.' CASUALTY 1885) 

OFFICES AT 


SOUTHAMPTON 

PORTSMOUTH 

BOURNEMOUTH 


General Buildings, 14, Cumberland Place. 
General Buildings, 14, King’s Terrace, Southsea. 
General Buildings, 15, Christchurch Road. 


and at Fareham, Chichester, Poole, Newport (I.O.W.), etc., etc. 

THE LEADING BRITISH 
MOTOR INSURANCE COMPANY 


OUR SPECIAL KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERIENCEJARE AT YOUR DISPOSAL. 

OFFICES—37, ABOVE BAR, SOUTHAMPTON. 

18, WATERY LANE, BIRMINGHAM. 

FIRST AVENUE HOUSE, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.l. 



























Territorial Army Association of 
Hampshire and The Isle of Wight 

Headquarters : 30 CARLTON PLACE, SOUTHAMPTON 

President : Major-GeneralRT. Hon. LORD MOTTISTONE, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., T.D. 
Chairman : Brig.-General B. P. PORTAL, C.B., D.S.O., V.L. 

Vice-Chairman : Major-General SIR R. P. LEB, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.L. 

The following Units are administered by the Hampshire and Isle of Wight T.A. Assocn.:— 
95th (H.Y.) FIELD BDF-, R.A., H.O., Hyde Close, Winchester. 

HAMPSHIRE EIEAVY BDE-, R.A., H.Q., St. Mary’s Road, Southampton. 

57th (WESSEX) ANTI-AIRCRAFT BDE-, R.A., H.Q., St. Paul’s Road, Portsmouth. 

HAMPSHIRE (FORTRESS) R.E., H.Q., Hampshire Terrace, Southsea. 

206th FIFED CO., R.E., H.Q., Hampshire Terrace, Southsea. 

No. 2 CO., 43rd DIVE. SIGNALS, H.Q., Hamilton House, Commercial Road, Southampton. 

4th BN. HAMPSHIRE REGIMENT, H.Q., Newburgh House, Newburgh Street, Winchester. 

5/ 7tii BN., HAMPSHIRE REGIMENT, H.Q., Drill Hall, Carlton Place, Southampton. 

6th BN., HAMPSPIIRE REGIMENT, H.Q., Connaught Drill Hall, Portsmouth. 

8th BN., HAMPSPIIRE REGIMENT, H.Q., Drill Hall, Newport, I.W. 

7th SN., HYGIENE CO., R.A.M.C., H.Q., Hamilton House, Commercial Road, Southampton. 

43rd DIVE-, R.A.O.C., H.Q., Hamilton House, Commercial Road, Southampton. 

Particulars of Service. 

1. Recruits, if physically fit, will be accepted from the age 17-38. 

2. On joining, a man agrees to serve 4 years. 

3. Pay during Special Training and at Camp, at the authorised rates. 

4. In order to draw the Annual Proficiency Grant of 30/- a man must qualify as under: 

TRAINED MEN —20 Drills and 15 Days Camp OR 30 Drills and 8 Days Camp. 

RECRUITS —40 Drills and 15 Days Camp OR 50 Drills and 8 Days Camp. 

And Qualify in Weapon Training Course. 

JOIN THE TERRITORIAL ARMY OF YOUR COUNTY 


TELEPHONE 67244 WEST END 

PROMPT DELIVERIES 

Redcote 

Convent 

Laundry 

BITTERNE, SOUTHAMPTON 

HIGH - CLASS 

TENNIS SUITS & PUANNEUS 

WORKMANSHIP 

Cleaned 

and Pressed 


TELEPHONE 5071 (2 lines) TELEGRAMS—“ LANKESTER,” SOUTHAMPTON 

LANKESTER & SON, LTD. 

IRONMONGERS AND ENGINEERS 

136, HIGH STREET — HEAD OFFICE and General and Furnishing Ironmongery 
Department. General Engineers’ Supplies, Metals, Steel, etc. 

HOLY ROOD WORKS — Foundry and Engineering Shops. Machinery Repairs. 

Smithing and Sheet Metal Work. All kinds of Domestic Engineering 
Work undertaken. 

SOLENT YACHT STORES: 8, BERNARD STREET— Ship and Yacht Fitting 
Department. Deck and Engine Room Stores. 

SOUTHAMPTON 
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TR1NMAC & TRINASCO ASPHALT 

FOR FOOTPATHS, DRIVES, PLAYGROUNDS, TENNIS COURTS 
CONTRACTS RECENTLY COMPLETED 
Tennis Courts. Bellemoor Road and Itchen Secondary Schools, Southampton. 
Playgrounds. Mayfield Road, Pear Tree, Bassett Green and Shirley Warren 

Schools, Southampton 

Footpaths. C.B. of Southampton and Eastleigh U.D.C. Housing Schemes 

a—=CQLQURPHALTMM^M 

COLOURED ASPHALT FLOORING FOR ALL FLOORS 
IN PRIVATE DWELLINGS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
CONTRACTS RECENTLY COMPLETED 
Dining Room Floors. R.A.F. Stations at Lee-on-Solent and Boscombe Down, 
Kitchen Floors. Hollybrook Homes, Southampton Amesbury 

Ward Floors. Nurses Home, Harcourt Road, Salisbury 
Bathroom Floors. Children’s Hospital, Southampton 

COLOURPHALT IS HARD WEARING, DUSTLESS, JOINTLESS, AND HYGIENIC 
—IT CAN BE LAID ON ALMOST ANY EXISTING SURFACING—WILL 
NOT CRACK—COSTS NO MORE THAN GOOD LINOLEUM 

THE LIMMER & TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT Co. Ltd. 

SPECIALISTS IN ASPHALT FOR ALL PURPOSES 

21, SHIRLEY ROAD, SOUTHAMPTON 

’phone 5661 


TELEGRAMS : SWEETBREAD, SOUTHAMPTON. TELEPHONE: 6141 (3 LINES) 

the “EVERYTHING TO EAT” store 

E. BROWN & SON LTD. 


Departments :— 

ENGLISH AND 
COLONIAL MEAT 


FISH, POULTRY 
ANG GAME 


COOKED MEATS 

BACON, HAMS, LARD 

EGGS, BUTTER, 

CHEESE 

DAIRY-FED PORK 
AND SAUSAGES 

FRUIT, FLOWERS 
AND VEGETABLES 

2 7 & 2D, ABOVE BAR, S O U T H A M P T O N 

BRANCHES AT 

11, ABOVE BAR, Tel: 2193. 81, PORTSWOOD RD., Tel: 4713. 

43 and 45, HIGH ST., SHIRLEY, Tel: 2829. 50, PARK RD., Tel: 4845. 
142 and 143, ST. MARY STREET, Tel : 3528. 

Daily Deliveries to all parts 
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LOVIBONDS 

67 THE AVENUE 

(At the Stag Gates) 

SOUTHAMPTON 

PHONE 3580 

FAMILY BREWERS 

WINE MERCHANTS 

AERATED WATER MANUFACTURERS 

Greenwich and Salisbury 

ORDERS received by Telephone, Post or Message, and executed by 
Motor Van on shortest possible notice 

■ Traveller will call by request 
Full price list on application 


WILLIAM T. NICHOLLS, Ltd. 

- BUILDING CONTRACTORS - 


DECORATIONS - RIGHTING 
FERRO-CONCRETE CONTRACTORS 
SPECIALISTS in HIGH-CRASS WOODWORK 


Head Office: 

ST. PAUL’S ROAD, GLOUCESTER 

Telegrams : Nicholls, Builders, Gloucester. Telephone : 2215/6 


London Office 

6 Granville Place, Portman Square, W.l. 

Telephone : Mayfair 6706 
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“ Ribmet” 

REGD. 

“Ribmet” is "BB” Expanded Metal Lathing with 
V-shaped Ribs attached securely to the sheet; 
generally, the outer ribs are about 2" from the sides 
of the sheet, and the inner ribs are spaced at 3", 4" 
or 5" centres. 

"Ribmet” is an ideal ground for plaster in ceilings, 
partitions, etc., where the bearers are too far apart 
for plain sheet lathing : and it is particularly useful 
as a combined permanent centering and reinforce¬ 
ment for concrete flooring, roofing, etc., 

It was used to form the metal grounds for the 
plaster barrel ceiling to —• 

The Library 

THE EXPANDED METAL CO., LTD. 

BURWOOD HOUSE, CAXTON STREET, 

LONDON, S.W.l. 

Works : West Hartlepool. Established over 40 years. 


Creators & 

Printers 

OF 

sales literature 

ADVERTISING IDEAS 
LAY-OUTS, ILLUSTRATIONS 
MAGAZINES, CATALOGUES 

PRICE LISTS, LEAFLETS, Etc. 


At your service 
for all classes of 
Commercial and 
Publicity Printing 
Enquiries invited 

Sydenham 

& 

• 

o 

U 

; (Established 1840) LTD. 


OXFORD ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 

Telephones : 352 - 353 (2 lines) 

AND AT IyONDON 
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BLACKWELL’S 

University & General Booksellers 

NEW AND SECOND HAND 

Now Ready (Gratis on application) 

BLACKWELL’S 

ANNUAL GENERAL CATALOGUE 

Part I. Greek and Latin Authors, Works 
in classical Archaeology, History & 
Antiquities : Grammars, Lexicons, 
etc. 

Part II. Modem History, Law, Philosophy, 
Political Science, etc. 

Part III. Science, Philology, English Litera¬ 
ture, Geography, Mathematics,etc. 

Also frequent CATALOGUESTssued in all 
SUBJECTS 

Special Departments for BOOKBINDING, 

PERIODICALS and FOREIGN BOOKS 

Prompt attention to all Orders by Pest 

Free Search for Rare and Out-of-Print Books 

BROAD ST., OXFORD 



?Qclgajqys 

Tea 


Famous for a century 

Ridgways Ltd. 

32 Above Bar Southampton 


Popular Ford 



“ There is no Comparison ” 

The Popular Ford has big car features with 
small car price. Its performance, acceleration, 
riding comfort and appearance will delight you. 
It is simple to drive and economical to buy, run 
and maintain. Sit at the wheel of this popular 
car and give it a road test at your convenience— 
at our expense. 

SOUTH HANTS MOTOR Co. 

St. Mary Street Southampton 

Phone 2271/2 


PORTSWOOD 

NURSING 

HOME 



PORTSWOOD 

ROAD 

SOUTHAMPTON 
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“The food v< 
1 over estin 
dawn of hi 
recognisei 
of food 
products 

due of Milk can hardly be 
nated. From the earliest 
jman historyMilkhasbeen 
f as the most valuable 


ALFRED BR( 

)WN’S MILK 


rasteurisea Dy tne low temperature process is 

SAFE MILK 

FREE FROM HARMFUL GERMS—FREE FROM DIRT—RICH 

AND PURE WITH ALL ITS CREAM. SEALED IN STERILIZED 
CONTAINERS. NO POSSIBILITY OF CONTAMINATION 

INSPECTION OF OUR MODERN MODEL HYGIENIC 
DAIRY IN BROADLANDS ROAD CORDIALLY INVITED 


Head Office : Hill Farm, Hill Lane, Southampton Phone 3014 

00 © 000000 ®© 00000000000 © 0000 © 000000©0 



NEW ELECTRIC 



Send for our latest 
Catalogue. 


THE New Gestetner is the most perfect 
Duplicator in the world—and the simplest 
to work. Four finger pressures and the 
Gestetner is working with automatic 
accuracy .... perfect register .... even 
printing. Feed is self-adjusting to suit all 
paper thicknesses; speed can be varied. 
Once started the machine works itself, 
prints the exact quantity, then stops. 
6,000 copies can be produced in an hour. 
Guaranteed for FIVE years. 

D.C. or A.C. current. 100-250 volts. 
Can also be hand-operated. 


ft. 


LTD. 


2, COMMERCIAL ROAD, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Phone 4417 
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HUDSON BROTHERS LTD. 


Renowned for Finest Quality Provisions, Grocery and Choice Table Delicacies. 
159, ABOVE BAR, SOUTHAMPTON Branches throughout 

Telephone No. Southampton 2843 London and the South Coast 
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B. B. TEBBUTT 

10, COMMERCIAL ROAD 

SOUTHAMPTON 

ESTABLISHED 1913. PHONE 4863. 

FOR NEW CARS, MOTOR CYCLES AND BICYCLES 

Authorised Agent for 

YVOLSELEY, MORRIS and STANDARD CARS 

B.S.A., A.J.S. and Levis Distributor and Spares Stockist 

LARGE SELECTION OF BICYCLES 
Sunbeam, Triumph, B.S.A., New Hudson, Swift, Etc., 

From £3 19s. 9d. or 2,1- per week 

-GUARANTEED COMPLETE OVERHAULS AND REPAIRS- 

-AT COMPETITIVE PRICES-TYRES AND ACCESSORIES- 


SOUTHAMPTON—COWES 

DAILY STEAM PACKET AND MOTOR CAR 
CARRYING SERVICE 


RUNNING THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


• 

THE IDEAL 
MOTORISTS 
ROUTE 
TO & FROM 
THE ISLE 
OF WIGHT 


The ever-increasing popularity of this Scenic Route 
to the Isle of Wight is due to the regularity of the 
service, the comfort of the RED FUNNEL saloon 
steamers, the excellence of the Meals and Refresh¬ 
ments obtainable on board and the picturesque and 
sheltered journey which only takes one hour. 

FOR THOSE IN A HURRY 
We run a Regular Daily Express Service through¬ 
out the year by the Sea-Coach ‘Island Enterprise’ 
which makes the journey in thirty-five minutes. 

• For Fares and Timings of any of these services please apply to Room “W” 


• 

EIGHTEEN 
PASSAGES 
DAILY IN 
SUMMER 

TWELVE 
DAILY IN 
W I N T E R 

(Slightly abridged 
on Sundays) 


SOUTHAMPTON, ISLE OF WIGHT & SOUTH OF ENGLAND ROYAL 
MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY LIMITED 


Western Esplanade r phone: So'ton 6571 &2526, Cowes 16 

SOUTHAMPTON [grams: “ Siwepaco," So'ton. 


C. CYRIL SHARP, 
General Manager. 
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THE NORMAN AND SAXON 
STUDIOS of DANCING 

Principals : 

ALICE WOODWARD 

Advanced Cert., A.O.D.. Advanced Teachers’ Cert. A.O.D., 

B.B.O., Fellow I.S.T.D. 

RONALD TIMMINS 

Fellow I.S.T.D. (Ballroom), Winner World’s Championship, 

Judge, Lecturer, etc. 

THE LEADING TRAINING SCHOOL 

- IN WESSEX - 

For all Dance Examinations. Over 300 Successes in all Brandies 

(Advanced, Inter, and Elementary) 


Professional Training Courses at Special Terms 


Training for Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals 
for Amateur Ballroom Dancers (Imperial Society) 


Local Organisers for all Exams. 

Dances Produced for any type of Entertainment 

— Studios for Hire — 

Branches all over Wessex and in London 


THE SQUARE 
BOURNEMOUTH 

... Telephone 2903 .m—.™ 
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